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THE MODERN DRAMA. 


For the improprieties in theatrical exhibitions which 
were'the subject of remark in the last number of the Maga- 
zine, dramatic writers and dramatic managers deserve an 
equal share of censure. There,are other defects, apparent 
in the arrangement of the modern stage, for which mana- 
gers alone should be held responsible. If they would con- 
sult the taste of those, for whom they should exert their 
superintending power, they would discover it to be opposed 


- to the mongrel, non-descript and silly contrivances which 


they persist in obtruding on public attention,’ . What has 
been alleged against dramatic taste, as it existed in England 
a few years ago, cannot be asserted, with truth, in reference 
to the taste which now prevails in that, or any other refined 
and enlightened country. It. is not true, as. thus alleged, 
that the people, “ corrupted by the spectacles and mummery 
of the Italian opera, by the rage for preternatural agency, 
can relish nothing but melo-drame, show, extravagant inci- 
dent, stage effect and situation—goblins, demons, fiddling, 
capering and pantomime ; and the managers, in order to live, 
are compelled to gratify the deluded, tasteless multitude, at 
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an incalculable expense.” The judicious and refined por- 


tion of the people have not yet had their taste so corrupted, | 


as to prefer the senseless, monstrous productions which 
appear on the stage, to those more manly, chaste and natu- 
ral, which ought to be offered to them. «If there is. any 
perversion of their taste, the guilt of having occasioned it 
rests upon managers alone, or upon them and dramatic 
authors, combined. _ Managers obstinately persevere in ap- 
propriating the theatre to purposes which are at variance 
both with its original design and with correct taste, in de- 
fiance of enlightened public opinion, which, if properly 
regarded, would preserve the drama from corruption, and 
those who superintend its exhibitions from the pecuniary 
embarrassments to which their own injudicious manage- 
ment subjects them. The errors for which they are exclu- 
sively bound to answer, are incessantly becoming more 
intolerable and flagrant. The best dramatic productions— 
those which require the united efforts of numerous and ex- 
cellent performers, are made to depend for their success and 
interest on one actor of high celebrity, within whose mighty 
‘shadow all the other personages of the piece are obscured 
or lost. The dramatic firmament is not covered and bright- 
ened by fixed stars, which might shed upon us a perma- 
nent light. Blazing meteors, that move in eccentric orbs, 
and vanish almost as soon as they appear, are the lumina- 
ries that dazzle us with their occasional splendor. These 
transient visiters must be recompensed in proportion to the 
merit which fashion assigns them; or, if retained for a few 
nights, in deference to their real merit, their services are 
compensated by sums, the payment of which involves the 
manager in embarrassment, or in final ruin. The fondness 
for these shooting stars, once excited and confirmed, the 
manager is compelled either to secure their services in con- 
statit succession, or to have “ a beggarly account of empty 
boxes” presented to him. The alternative being placed 
before him, he adopts the choice which may prove fortu- 
nate, in preference to that which he feels convinced will not 
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be approved of by the public, and must therefore be inju- 
rious to himself, But he errs, fatally for his own interests, 
and ‘certainly dgainst correct public taste, when he supposes 
that a*well-chosen, permanent’ corps of. good actors would 
not be more productive to himself ‘in a pecuniary respect, 
and’ more satisfactory to the public.generally, than the most 
extraordinary display by a celebrated performer, made oc- 
casionally, and at distant intervals, When the appearance 
of such an actor is announced, general curiosity is excited, 
and the boxes remain unoccupied, or only partially filled, 
until the great wonder of the day actually appears.. For 
the few nights of his engagement the theatre is crowded 
with critics and fashionables, who are attracted to it more 
by the desire to see the one mighty prodigy himself, than 
to witness the true representation of the piece, which is to 
rely for its favorable reception almost exclusively on his 
magical powers. When he vanishes from the scene, his 
admirers disappear with him; the interest in dramatic en- 
tertainment languishes, until it is again revived by the 
engagement of some other as celebrated as himself; and 
thus the excitement is to be,sustained, at an expense, which 
is incurred to the injury or insolvency of the too accommo- 
dating manager. 

There are yet other injudicious arrangements made and 
persisted in by theatrical managers, which require prompt 
revision, both for the benefit of those by whom they are 
introduced, and of the taste which they corrupt and outrage. 
The rage for the: presentation on the theatrical boards of 
precocious pigmies, which was once so prevalent in Europe, 
and has not »yet been entirely eradicated there, has been 
transferred; with other fashionable follies, to this. country. 
We, too, arefavored with the sight of lilliputian prodigies 
—those miracles of nature, who, in despite of nature itself, 
and tothe shame of histrionic preparation and experience, 
strut forth upon the stage which they were born to enlighten, 
and astonish. us:with their marvellousdisplays of infantile 
genius. Our passion for these unnatural monstrosities is 
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presumed by managers to be even as fierce and incurable as 
the inborn super-excellence of the puerile giants is admira- 
ble and extraordinary. Children, scarce released from the 
nursery, are metamorphosed into heroes and heroines of the 
drama, and strain their feeble lungs, and shout in most 
ear-piercing treble ‘heir shrill harangues, to the delight ‘of 
their auditors, who are’amazed at the unparalleled achieve- 
ments of the little stars, whose light is so much more bril- 
liant than that which larger luminaries afford. The Richards 
and Othellos, whose deeds we might expect to see imitated 
by beings of mature’ growth, are no longer indebted for the 
faithful representation of themselves and their actions, to 
such every-day, ordinary mortals. It is our enviable pri- 
vilege to see even the proudest achievements of nature 
excelled in the pigmy persons of little lads and misses, 
whose towering talents and ambition, instead. of shining 
forth in the characters of Tom Thumb and Priscilla Tom- 
boy, are thought worthy of the more lofty parts of the crook+ 
backed despot and the warlike Moor. To speak seriously 
on such a subject as this would do the subject itself injus- 
tice, and might be considered insulting to the common 
reason of all who prefer pure consistent nature to occasional 
miracle, and a true, chaste andWerfect personation of cha- 
racter, to the most fantastic and magical exhibitions which 
precocity of intellect and dwarfish stature can possibly pre- 
sent. To suppose that the feeble minds of children can 
have a proper conception of the qualities and actions of any 
men—and especially of men who have performed distin- 
guished parts in real life, or to whom such parts have been 
assigned by the imagination of the dramatic writer, is to 
suppose nothing less than a change in the order of nature, 
which is to be considered as a phenomenon or a miracle. 
We must effect or imagine a change equally great and mi- 
raculous, if we are to believe that infants, in years, as well 
as in intellect and stature, can, by any exertion of physical 
power, represent the’ bold and heroic bearing of full-grown 
men and women. ‘That they can, even with all the genius 
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which we may ascribe to them, so far deceive us in the per- 
sonation of such characters, is not to be rationally supposed, 
while we retain our senses of sight and hearing, and our 
impression of the attributes which attach exclusively to 
minds and bodies that have attained to their mature am- 
plitude and vigor. The premature ascendency of Master 
Betty is no more, and the very name of that wonderful 
stripling actor is almost lost, even where it was formerly 
most known and glorious. Master Payne, once the wonder 
of our own dramatic world, is no longer Master Payne;. 
and, in the lapse of years, which has given him the port and 
stature of manhood, has vanished the magicial charm which 
his childish exploits on the stage once held over the feel- 
ings and judgment of an audience. But Mr. Payne has not 
entirely forfeited, by the neglect of such powers as he pos- 
sessed, or by a fool-hardy reliance on his fancied colossal 
genius, the respect and attention which were so liberally 
bestowed upon him in the days of his boyish supremacy. 
If he has lost the unnatural influence which he once exerted 
as an actor, he has shown himself not to be destitute of 
power as a writer for the stage. By a systematic perse- 
verance in the cultivation of his talents as a dramatist, he 
may acquire a fame more*lasting than that which was 
promised him in his juvenile career, though not so dazzling 
as the light which once shone upon him, and from the be- 
wildering brightness of which he may consider himself as 
fortunate in having found shelter within the comfortable 
shadow cast upon him by the progress of time. The few 
lusus nature of the present dramatic age, though viewed 
with all becoming amazement by the admirers of “ the vast, 
the wonderful, the wild,” are not more entitled to eulogy 
than were their baby predecessors. They will have their 
day of triumph, which will last while they are looked upon 
as children of gigantic minds; and when the years which 
will add to their corporeal stature, and probably to their 
intellectual strength, are elapsed, they too will no longer be 
stared at as monstrous productions of nature, but will pass 
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to obscurity, by the influence of that very time and improve- 
ment, which ought to increase and perpetuate their cele- 
brity. Will they not be succeeded by others as precocious 
as themselves? and shall the sincere friends of the genuine 
drama ever be able to exclaim, truly, 


“ now, thank heaven! the Roscio mania’s o’er, 
And full-grown actors are endured once more?” 





The dancing mania, with which managers of theatres are 
at present afflicted, and which they are endeavoring te com- 
municate to the public, is not much less fatal to pure dra- 
matic excellence and taste than the Roscio infirmity. The 
troupes and the figurantes, who display their agile feats, 
the delightful “exercise of heels” on the stage, are as in- 
tolerable to good sense, and as pernicious to public taste,as 
any other absurdities which are practised by managers, or 
patronized by audiences. Though they “make the un- 
skilful laugh,” they “ cannot but make the judicious grieve.” 
What is there in all the inflexions, the leaps, the circumvo- 
lutions and most expert exploits of the legs and feet, that 
has any proper connexion with the drama, which should 
appeal only to the mind and the heart for its triumphs? 
Jugglers, puppet-shows and rope-dancers have their own 
appropriate scenes of action, where they who are fond of 
such amusement as Harlequins and monkeys can furnish, 
may feast their eyes upon the wondrous feats of activity 
which are performed for their pastime and delight. Taste, 
reason, and common decency revolt at this perversion of 
the stage—this pollution of the temple erected in honor of 
the classical Muses—to the display of such low and disgust- 
ing scenes as these. It cannot be that an enlightened peo- 
ple will much longer endure such profanation. The time 
is not very remote—at least all the real admirers of the 
drama will thus hope—when these things, which so debase 
the stage and insult public understanding, will entirely and — 
for ever disappear. Nor is it less desirable, or probable, 
that the variety of characters which a childish prodigy, or 
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even a mighty actor of maturer age, is permitted to assume 
on the modern stage, may, with the progress of genuine 
dramatic taste, become unfashionable and extinct. It is 
indeed to be earnestly wished, that this polyglot of parts, in 
which a single actor is so frequently cast, may soon be re- 
duced to the single character, which is amply sufficient to 
exercise and display the talents of any one individual, for 
the hour in which it is personated. The “ Three Singles” 
may be tolerated, though they are in themselves not very 
consistent with nature or common life; but the * Actresses 
of all Work,” the multitudinous personations of Matthews, 
and all such sudden metamorphoses and varieties of cha- 
racter as they require, are not only repugnant to sense and 
propriety, but at utter variance with the judgment of every 
intelligent, reflecting mind. 

These observations are offered to the dispassionate at- 
tention of those who may feel sufficient interest in the sub- 
ject on which they are made, to peruse them, and who may 
be disposed to deliberate upon them, with the same desire 
to form a correct decision as is avowed by the writer. The 
spirit by which they have been dictated is one altogether 
amicable towards the managers of theatres, to whom they 
are particularly addressed. It is inspired by an earnest anx- 
iety to see the stage cleansed of the “ perilous stuff” with 
which it is encumbered and dishonored. If those who have 
assumed the important office of directing the business of the 
stage, and of providing for the rational entertainment of all 
who resort to the theatre for instruction or amusement, 
would observe, attentively and calmly, the opinions which 
prevail in society, with regard to the present condition of 
the drama, they would discover those opinions to be fa- 
vorable to a reformation in the mode-of management which 
they have adopted. This is not a random assertion, made 
upon mere speculation, and without reference to sentiments 
that are frequently expressed, and facts which have actually 
occurred. It is consistent with the opinions which are be- 
lieved to prevail in every society where the pure, unper- 
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verted drama is considered as a source of innocent amuse- 
ment, or of useful instruction—where the taste, which 
derives from it its most perfect form and refinement, is not 
primarily erroneous, or has not been entirely vitiated. 

- The sentiments of the author of “ Les Scythes” are quot- 
ed here, as applicable to the subject of this article. They 
are given in the preface to the Paris edition of that dra- 
matic work. 

“ Let us, especially, beware of seeking in excessive deco- 
ration and in vain theatrical pomp, a substitute for dramatic 
interest and eloquence. There is no doubt, that it is in- 
finitely better to make actors speak well, than to limit them 
to mere action. It cannot be too often repeated, that four 
well written verses are worth much more than innumerable 
fine attitudes. It is a great error to suppose that any one 
can please an audience with pantomimes, solecisms or harsh 
and frigid verses, qualities which are the worst that can 
attach to language. There is nothing beautiful in‘anly style 
of writing which cannot bear the rigid examination of the 
man of taste. 

“ Decoration, action, and the picturesque undoubtedly 
produce a great effect; but we should never substitute the 
fantastical and gigantic for what is natural, or the affected 
for the simple. Whenever the scene-painter is considered 
of more importance than the author, instead of tragedies, 
we may expect to find only rare and curious exhibitions.” 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Ensconcep comfortably, and to our entire satisfaction, in 
our Elbow chair, fleeting years retrace theit course, and 
long past scenes recur to the mind, “ like the music of Car- 
rol, pleasant and mournful to the soul,” nor is there wanting in 
that rapt mood, the vivid recollection of a by-gone Christ- 
mas. And the snow is falling fast and free, and he of the 
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whisken broom chuckleth in his sleeve withal, and rubbeth 
he his hands with glee, and William Cannon ordereth Pa- 
trick to brush out his sleighs and dust his bearskins, and 
among the schoolboys, he that throweth the first ball feeleth 
himself a man; and little damsels scorn parapluies, and de- 
vour the falling flakes; and old gentlemen whip out their 
memorandum books to note the weather; and old ladies 
knew it was going to snow. 

But alas! times are not as they were of yore. Then did 
smiling faces and anticipating schoolboys, ¢hen did filial 
questions and maternal responses in the matter of minced 
pies, then did fraternal discussion touching rocker dumps, 
then did hurrying and bustle of waiters to Mrs. Goodfellow, 
then did indirect hints whispered concerning the mysterious 
visit of St. Nicholas, then did boisterous shouting and 
juvenile uproar unite to proclaim the eve of “ Merry 
Christmas.” 

Then did the joyous peal of Christ church announce the 
festive day; then were ruby lips tenderly pressed to the 
maternal cheek, ¢hen did the paterfamilias bid John change 
a ten dollar note, ¢hen did the well stuffed stocking promise 
oceans of delight to matutine youngsters ; ¢hen did birchen- 
rod, peeping from woollen receptacle, indicate the existence 
of a family wag. Then did merry peals of laughter wel- 
come the skeleton of a jturkey, duly directed to Doctor 
; then did gingerbread cavalry expire under the attack 
of molar adversaries, and George HI. and General Wash- 
ington were devoured by infant cannibals. Then ‘were 
avuncular gifts dispensed to expectant nephews ; ¢hen did 
connoisseurs in Madeira reserve their decision until the fifth 
glass of that peculiar vintage ; hen would the aforesaid ex- 
perimentalists scorn regular wine bibbers, and prefer the 
flavor of the following bottle; then were minced pies and 
plum puddings considered germane to the matter ; then did 
Aunt Rebecca prefer a “bit of the breast,” and turkeys 
boiled and oyster sauce were as chaff before the wind. 
Then did the house-keeper suggest moderation in the first 
Vou. I.—No. 6. 48 
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course, and point out the ambush of jellies choice and cran- 
berry tarts. Zhen did all the household “ eat, drink, and 
be merry.” Then did the yule log throw its cheerful blaze 
over radiant faces. Then did masters and misses enact 
Blindman’s Buff, and “‘ Hot Cockles.” Then did generous 
Burgundy get into more heads than one, and ¢hen did all 
nature rejoice in “ Christmas.” 

Then was Schively laconic to hasty demanders of skates ; 
then were choice selections from the lowing herd roasted on 
mighty Delaware, and culinary veterans turned the spit in 
glacial security; nor was participation in the edifying mar- 
tyrdom of St. Lawrence denied to the four-footed friend of 
St. Anthony. Zhen did fair damsels fear the glabrous 
path, and listen to cousin Tom’s account of the Neva, and 
“ would like to see a Russian beard.” Then did skaters, 
who looked not behind them, undergo pecuniary mulct, 
when venerable venders of frozen apples, and enticing beer 
were propelled “‘e cathedrd,” and the generous provende 
was scattered to wintry winds and appropriating. urchins. 

Then was the smart pull of the bell. prophetic of polite 
invitations ; ¢hen did Master Henry spell, for the sixth 
time, his own agnomen and cognomen, duly indited on the 
elegantly embossed note... Zhen were pink ribands of im- 
mense importance ; then did damsels of some three to four 
feet, call in counsel of maturer age, and, in full conclave met, 
decide between the conflicting merits of the pensive cerulean 
hue, and the lovely “ couleur de rose.” 

Then was Frank, like Mahomet’s coffin, poised between 
the divergent attractions of ball and skate, and relieved of 
suspense only by Aunt Rachel’s exhortation to avoid the 
solidified liquid, which advice, accompanied by a clause 
appealing to his fears, of course compelled him to sling his 


“‘ gutters” over his neck, and wend his way to the Dela- _ 


ware. 

Then did careful dames and careless damsels admire the 
feathery flakes, then did young Jehus prepare to overturn 
mothers and sisters in the rapid sleigh, éhen did neighing 
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steeds proudly shake their joyous bells, then did fingers 
evince an appetency for pockets, then were swan-like necks 
enveloped in sable, and roseate ears in chinchilli ; then were 
country taverns defective ini provision and expansion, and 
redundant in fiddles and hot whiskey punch; then tripped 
right merrily the light fantastic toe. Then did even Jona- 
than and Obadiah essay the Virginia Reel; then did their 
saltation put to shame Quesnet and Guillou; then did 
kitchen beams ring to shouts of mirth; ¢hen did Joe White 
(quasi black) perform Frank Johnson; then did the rapid 
sleigh again convey the revellers; then did young damsels 
wonder at the motion of trees and fences by moonlight— 
then did lassitude creep on; then did lightsome dreams 
gladden sleep, until Phebus and the maid awakened all to 
new scenes of festivity and reiterated enjoyment ; then were 
balls and parties well attended and long remembered, but— 
alas! poor Christmas! shorn of thine ancient glory, thou 
retainest thy name alone! Vanished are the joys attendant 
on thy train. Clad in a garb of sober drab, thou sadly 


’ walkest by, nor holdest up thine os occipitis above thy fel- 


lows. Scarcely is thy ephemeral existence acknowledged, 
save by rare minced pies and sacred music! Reader! hast 
thou aught human in thy composition? wert thou not 
suckled, like the founder of Imperial Rome, by a wolf, or 
hast thou not, in infancy, besported thyself between the 
paws of a bear? Nay, ’tis enough! the eye of astonishment 
and the lip of denial sufficiently attest thy human nurture! 
Perchance ¢how hast felt a secret grief on the death of a 
companion—mourned perhaps over the blighted hopes of 
an only son,—and when memory too vividly paints the joys 
of early days, hast thou, peradventure, breathed a sigh to 
the fond recollection of thy first, thy dearest love. 

Certes, the loss of a friend is melancholy, but anon an 
other Pythias will appreciate our puns, and another Achates 
stand by us at Forrest’s benefit. Agonizing is the grief of 
a parent for his first-born, yet listeneth he to the prattle of 
his little ones, and smileth joyously on their innocent mirth ; 
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for time blunteth the edge of the keenest sorrow. Tender 
and melancholy is the aspiration to the spirit of his beauti- 
ful Julia, yet doth not William neglect to brush his hair, 
and call in Day and Martin, ere he ventureth in the presence 
of her of the azure eye. Bear with us, gentle reader! for 
our heart is full—we have lost a much-loved friend, and 
“ may ne’er look on his like again.” Has a father mourned 
an only son?—our grief has been poignant. Our first and 
dearest, our last and most loved mistress have we seen 
dying in a hopeless decline.—Our ancient friend, our youth- 


ful love is—Christmas. 
r. 
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THOUGHTS ON FOOLS. 
CHAPTER 3. 


ist Clown.—Is she to be buried in Christian burial that wil- - 
fully seeks her own salvation? 

2nd Clown.—I tell thee she is, therefore make her grave 
straight: the crowner hath set on her and finds it Christian 
burial. —Ham er. 


Wuen the philosophic Horace inquired, “ Qui nil moli- 
tur inepté”—who is not sometimes a fool?— he allotted to 
the dominion of the moon not only her natural born subjects 
whose wits had never strayed from their original depository, 
but also such emigrants from the bright vestal’s kingdom as 
had theretofore been supposed to pay her no fealty—to owe 
her no allegiance. The mind of each individual furnishes 
him but with a single personage who can justly claim ex- . 
emption from this decree of the gifted classic, as the Bed- 
lamite insisted that the mad universe had conspired to place 
in durance the only person distinguished for the justness of 
his views and the suavity of his manners. With this one 
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exception, “ nigro simillimi cycno,” every man springs into 
life, and flies, drives or crawls through it, distinguished by 
his peculiar vein of folly. It is immaterial whether it be 
the effect of astrological, spiritual, or corporeal influence— 
an emanation from the stars, the prompting of a genius, or 
some invisible intangible tissue, kneaded into and com- 
pounded with the primitive dust of his race, and becoming 
“ bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh.” He who checks 
its. predominance by vigorous restraints,—controls its ex- 
cesses by rigid discipline, and prevents its exhibition by 
patient vigilance, is so far a wise man; while he who suffers 
it to run riot through all his actions, to infect his discourse, 
and to color the whole career of his existence, is a fool 
proper or a downright lunatic. If this view be a correct 
one—and who doubts its correctness ?—I have chosena title 
comprehensive enough to include, like the sheet in the trance 
of the apostle, “ four-footed beasts of the earth, and wild 
beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air.” Like the 
Norwegian Maelstrom, it opens its capacious vortex to 
every thing which swims or floats along the tide of human 
affairs, from a broken spar to a three-decker, in all her beauty 
and her bravery. A self-adapting bed of Procrustes, it 
spares the Brobdignags whom it allures to its repose, the 
pain of an amputation, and disdains not to receive and ac- 
commodate Tom Thumb or the king of the pigmies, with- 
out the application of a pulley to their hither and nether 
extremities. 

Nations, like individuals, beni their stamp upon their 
forehead. The old characteristics of Europe—England’s 
illiberality, the bigotry of Spain, the buffoonery and obse- 
quiousness of the Frenchman, 


*¢ Who, bid him go to hell, to hell he goes,” — 


the Italian’s indolence, and the German’s phlegm, are “ fa- 
iniliar in our mouths as household words.” Whether each 
and every of these have not at times changed their charac- 
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ters, it is not now important to determine. England, as has ‘ 


been frequently remarked, is, from her insular situation, 
more likely to retain the tincture of her ancient prejudices 
and humors: than the nations of the continent, many of 
whom, during the tempest of the revolution and the mighty 
convulsions which followed it, were smoothed into involun- 
tary similarity, as the treasures of the deep present ‘one 
unvaried and polished surface, from the conflict of its 
mighty waters. But there are minor attributes, which seem 
to cling inherent to the several divisions of the world’s in- 
habitants, and which throw as broad a shade over their 
moral complexion and character as color and feature upon 
their physical conformation. Thus the Spaniard will quar- 
rel upon “the seventh cause,” and the Highlander’ to the 
seventh generation. The Gaul will shoot his friend or sup 
with him, with the same readiness and the same sang froid. 
The Sicilian is revengeful—the Venetian haughty—the 
Maltese treacherous. “ The cold in clime are cold in blood,” 
while the natives of the sunny south neither live nor love by 
halves. If you ruin a Parisian, his natural levity will still 
keep him on the very foam of the wave, and though he may 
haul down his broad pennant, he will never be without ‘a 
gaudy streamer, while his neighbor on the other side of the 
channel, under similar circumstances, will very soon in- 
crease his own specific gravity by planting a pound or two 
of lead in his os frontis. 

It has been averred that this last stigma, as a national 
peculiarity, is almost confined to Great Britain. Though 
it is doubtless a reflection upon the spirit of a brave, and 
the morals of a christian people, yet it may be naturally 
accounted for by the influence of climate, the constitution 
of society, and the prevalence of dyspepsia—all competent 
causes to produce a nation of a decidedly suicidal cast. The 
last had upon a time nearly made a victim of me, who, 
though no Englishman, well know how crudities, indiges- 
tions and acidities can curdle the very cream of human 
kindness into gall—how the weight of a dew-drop too much 


~ 
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-of fat, the breadth of a moonbeam too little of lean, a turn 

too short in the roast, or a bubble too long in the boiled, 
could “ put rancors in the vessel of my peace” for a week 
together. What with the concomitants of doctors and 
nurses, of short rides in the sun and long walks in the shade, 
of all sorts of exercise and amusement, from the labors of 
Hercules to swinging against a wandering Zephyr, or play- 
ing whist with two dummies and my grandmother, I be- 
came a misanthrope—not a downright disagreeable Timon, 
but a kind of periodical man-hater—a rainy day reviler, a 
reader of Manfred and a writer of Spenserians, a ruminator 
on mutton chops, and an eschewer of port-pigeons and patés, 
with all edibles and potables, whence by possibility could 
come “ cachochymia, plethora, cachexia, bradypepsia, subite 
mortis atque intestata senectus.” Finding all in vain, I 
resolved to make myself a subject for the coroner, and 
should undoubtedly, ere this, have come in for a verdict of 
insanity, could I have been suited with the means of hasten- 
ing my departure. I was not.sufficiently bilious to take 
refuge in the nearest horsepond, to stake myself upon a rusty 
bayonet, or to run my head against the garden wall. It 
was manifestly unnatural that the sword of my sires should 
be pointed against the hope of their house, nor did I like to 
inflict “ the deep, damnation of my taking off” upon an in- 
nocent precipice or an unconscious razor. Besides, there 
was a secret wish lurking in my bosom not to go all undis- 
tinguished to the grave, and that universal. craving after 
posthumous remembrance, inspired .me with a disposition 
to live in story at least as long as that fair provincial 


6é 





who hanged herself 
One Monday in her garters.” 


Thus was I in a dilemma, from which I had little hope 
of emerging—unwilling, though hemmed in by the enemy, 
without chance of escape, to leap into the flood or take my 
chance with the fire, 
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It seems not a little astonishing, when there are so many 
avenues through which 


$¢ ——— our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death,” 


that any man should be at a loss when once he has deter- 
mined upon the journey.—Yet that such is the fact, I believe 
few suicides, could they be put to their purgation, would 
venture to deny ; and indeed it must, on closer examination, 
become apparent, that unless the traveller is in a prodigious 
hurry and is thereby induced to dash into the nearest path- 
way, there can be nothing more perplexing than this very 
multiplicity of untried roads. Nor is much assistance to 
be derived from the experience of our predecessors, since, 
of the multitudes who have gone voluntarily down to the 
Stygian shore, many were ignorant of the superiority now 
universally attributed to particular modes of transit, while 
numbers were deprived of the freedom of unlimited selec- 
tion among those with.which they were acquainted. It is 
not every Seneca who finds himself in the hands of a com- 
plaisant hero, nor every wearer of motley, the execution of 
whose death warrant his master. is willing to refer to the 
scythe of time, instead of the axe of the hangman.* Be- 
cause a harassed, splenetic, sickened victim of bile and 
bilgewater, whose insulted liver has refused to perform its 
functions upon “ the remainder biscuit,” or the odoriferous 
refuse of the beef-barrel, chooses to dedicate his mortality 
to those amiable vampires of the deep, the sharks, it is 
scarcely fair to conclude that he would not have preferred 


*It would be insulting the reader to inform him that Nero 
having extended to Seneca the privilege of choosing the mode 
of his death, he chose to bleed to death in a bath; or that the 
same boon being offered to a certain fool, his choice was to 
die of old age. Cato the censor was certainly in the right, 
when he said that “wise men learn more from fools than 
fools from wise men.” Sec Plutarch in Vit. Cat. 
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a pleasant soporific and “‘ snug lying in the abbey,” or even 
“a bare bodkin,” with the penalty of a stake and four cross 
roads, on shore. Socrates, that instar omnium of philo- 
sophers and suicides, would hardly have swallowed hem- 
lock, the very grossest of aconites, could he have obtained 
the good offices of Romeo’s apothecary, or made interest 
with a modern chemist for two and three pence worth -of 
acetat. morph. The gipsy Venus, the maculate immortal 
of love and poetry, had scorned the filthy reptile which she 
hugged to her bosom and blessed for its venom, if she had 
known that in the heart of the loveliest fruits ever ripened 
into beauty and fragrance and sweetness, by a tropical sun, 
there is born a drop which sages have extracted, beneath 
which the heart of man is but as the dew before the hot 
blast of the desert. 


*¢ Even as those bees of Trebizond 
Which from the sunniest flowers that glad, 
With their pure smile, the gardens round, 
Draw venom forth that drives men mad.” 


Frequency has ripened into usage the suttees of India, 
yet the daughters and wives of the cold north look upon 
them as very intemperate affairs, and wonder if the Ganges 
‘ and Burrampooter have no waves, or mount Sewalick no 
precipices. Had these ideas ever suggested themselves to 
the widows of Hindostan, we should never hear more of 
these Mezentian offerings,* the living linked with the dead, 
in one infernal. holocaust. 


* “ Hanc multos florentem annos rex deinde superbo 
Imperio et sevis tenuit Mezentius armis. 

Quid memorem infandas cedes? quid facta tyranni 
Effera? Dii capiti ipsius, generique reservent. 
Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis, 
Componens manibusque manus, atque oribus ora, 
Tormenti genus! et sanie taboque fluentes 
Complexu in misero, longa sic morte necabat.” 


Virg. JEneid. Lib. 8. 
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Drowning has its disadvantages, and since the days of 
** Maudlin Clarence, in his Malmsey butt,” has been deci- 
dedly vulgar. It is too fade—too common—too obviously 
the catastrophe of an undone gamester, an unfortunate nur- 
sery maid, or the offspring of a prolific grimalkin. Aristotle 
drowned himself, it is true, but Aristotle was in a passion; 
besides, he anticipated an immediate accession to his stock 
of information. He had endeavored.to explain the ebb and 
flow of the tide, but finding the attempt unsuccessful, he 
buried himself beneath it, saying, “ Quia te non capio tu 
capies me,” since I cannot solve ye, you shall dissolve me— 
an action which Swift condemns in the most decided terms. 
So Cleombrotus, 


‘+. who to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leap’d into the sea,” 


might tolerate, for the guerdon proposed, the unpleasantness 
of the passage. But in this age of universal illumination, 
when every tar has surmounted the difficulties of the Stagy- 
rite, and every christian man, woman and schoolboy is re- 
puted wiser in his generation than the collected academy, it 
is my sincere advice to my readers not to think of drown- 
ing themselves. 

The fourth, and, as I think,the most effectual remedy ~ 
against love prescribed by the learned Heinsius to his friend 
Primierus, was, that he should meditate upon a halter— 
“ ut laqueo cogites.” But toa man, “ who has none that 
he loves better than himself,” the rope’s end is exceedingly 
revolting. The constant application of that instrument to 
the punishment of both great and small offenders, has cre- 
ated no unreasonable prejudice against it in the minds of 
all gentlemanlike felos de se, while the indiscriminate use 
of it has amazingly lessened the ignominy of public execu- 
tions. Shoulda suspension per collum be resolved on, I 
would recommend the substitution of a bandanna or a bar- 
celona, in place of the veritable hemp. 

The pistol is of comparatively modern invention, and like 
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most new fangled modes, has many admirers. For my own 
part, I abominate it. Shattering one’s skull to fragments 
with a piece of artillery, as if it were necessary to take a 
place by storm which can be so easily reduced by sap or 
siege, is a wonderful specimen of Tom-foolery, only worthy 
the attention of half-pay lieutenants, who have access to 
the public magazines, thick skulled country gentlemen, who, 
by blowing out their brains, first excite the suspicion of 
their having had any, or ephemeral citizens, who would 
never be missed from the face of affairs, unless, like a cer- 
tain fetid insect, their exit became manifest by the report 
which precedes or the perfume which follows it. To each 
of these I recommend the pistol. Greater men would be 
in a sad situation if their grand inventions for “ cutting off 
so many years of fearing death,” could be aped by the 
“ villanous saltpetre” exploits of such a triumvirate. Ju- 
piter and his thunder had gone but for little, had the Elians 
been frightened by the brazen bridge and stinking torches 
of Salmoneus. 

I almost shrink from laying a profane hand upon the re- 
sources of the gallant spirits of antiquity, the dagger of 
Lucretia, the sword of Cato, the envenom’d chalice of him 
who “ fulmin’d over Greece,” or even the unique though 
extravagant exploit of the ambitious aspirant, 





who to be deem’d 
A god, leap’d fondly into Etna flames. 


The greater portion of that countless company fled, not 
from paltry and miserable considerations of personal dis- 
tress, the bodily inflictions of cold, of hunger and of naked- 
ness, but from the wrongs of insulted humanity, which they 
were unable to relieve, from the cries of bleeding Justice, 
whom they could not rescue. They walked not in the light 
of our holy faith, nor rested, for they knew it not, on the 
hope of a hereafter. To them was not given the religion 
whose “ respect” now “ makes calamity of so long life.” 
From them was not required the long suffering which 
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should endure it. Should they not have scorned the trap- 
pings of a tyrant’s power, the taint of a tyrant’s breath, the 
touch of a tyrant’s yoke? 


‘¢ Was it for them to crouch the knee 
Tamely to vice and tyranny, 

Those melancholy spirits, cast 

In the bright mopld of ages past?” 


They were a communion of brilliant martyrs—martyrs to 
unalterable purpose, deep, calm and philosophic in the for- 
mation of their resolves, high souled and inflexible in their 
execution. The Roman Stoic, in his “ pent up Utica”— 
the noble matron, in her violated mansion—the Athenian 
orator in his profaned sanctuary, and the Spartan lawgiver 
in his cheerless exile, were voluntary, noble, nay, pious of- 
ferings on the altar of principle. No chain could bind, no 
manacle confine, no influence corrupt them. The man who 
in the hour of his country’s peril, had sworn to devote him 
to his country’s salvation, had little to do with life when the 
immutable decrees of fate pronounced that vow in vain. It 
only remained for him, conquered but unsubdued, to write 
it in his blood on the tablets of history, the evidence of his 
truth, his honor and his patriotism, the unblemished patent 
of his sons’ nobility, the incorruptible title to their .proud 
inheritance. The being who, in her stainless, spotless pu- 
rity, shuddered at the soil of involuntary defilement, that 
breath upon the crystal mirror, and found no refuge but 
in death, might be a wronged and polluted woman, but the 
blood of such a one, sprinkled to the winds of heaven, could 
wake to vengeance the mute statues of the capitol or the 
ashes of her sleeping sires. I cannot, even in the utmost 
recklessness of a pen all unlicensed as mine is, sacrifice to a 
whimsey the shades of those whose doings and darings are 
so unintelligible to the cold, the worldly and the selfish.* 


* I will not be misunderstood. So far am I from being a 
defender of suicide, that I look upon it as cowardly, immoral 
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Alas! “the men of Rome, the commonwealth of kings,” 
have gone down to the grave, their pedestals empty, their 
dust unenshrined. But their very names should be written 
by no trifler’s hand, for they once belonged to 





‘¢ _. the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave—the lords of earth and sea.” 


W.J.W. 
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WASHINGTON AT PRAYER. 


SILENCE was on her throne—the moon and stars, 
Hush’d by her lifted finger, softly walk’d 
Their azure pathway; and the quiet earth 
Had not a rustling leaf, for the lulled winds 
Slept in the hill-side shadows, and the trees 
Lean’d o’er their images, that were all still 
In the unruffied waters. 

There were tents 
White in the mellow moonlight, and there slept 
A host of noble warriors, all as still 
As though the camp had been a field of tombs 
And all the host were mould’ring. Here and there, 
The armed sentinel paced to and fro, 
Or wond’ring at the beauty of the scene, 
Or, musing on the future, gazing sad 
Upon his shadow, feeling that his life 
Was transient likewise, and would disappear 


andimpious. In the ancients it was none of the three, and it 
is so palpably inequitable to try them by our code, at our 
tribunal, that I have been tempted out of my path to adminis- 
ter justice, not praise to them, although, in the words of the 
Florentine inscription, 





*¢ Tanto nomini nullum par elogium.” 
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I’ the night of death, as disappeared the shade 
When the moon darken’d, and the influence 
Made all its outlines blend in fellow gloom. 
The instruments of battle, fraught no more 
With human vengeance, lay as harmlessly 

As when they slumber’d in their native hills— 
Untaught to thunder, and unstain’d with blood. 


_ The banner, that had wav’d o’er fields of slain, 


Was now its bearer’s pillow, and he dream’d, 
With his head resting on rent folds, of love, 

And fire-side peace, and female tenderness. 

That sleeping host concentred in itself 

The hopes of a wide world. Fell tyranny— 

The fiend grown gray in short’ning human life, 
Who joys the most when joys mankind the least, 
And scourges most who lowliest submit,— 

Had spread his'sails, and push’d his gilded prow 
From a small isle, and o’er the trembling sea 
Pursued his scornful course, and, landing proud - 
Upon this mighty continent, had call’d 

The nations to approach and kiss his rod. 

His helm was like a mountain, and his plume 
Gloom’d like a cloud; his lifted sword far shone, 

A threat’ning comet; loud his thunder voice 
Demanded death or crouching; and his stamp 
Shook the firm hills and made the whole earth reel! 
Many had gone—led by the hand of fear— 

And knelt unto the monster, kiss’d his rod, 

And pointed at their brethren’s breasts their swords. 
But these had seiz’d their weapons, and stood up, 
E’en in his very shadow, and his threats 

Answer’d like men, and rang their shields for war. — 
But hitherto these valiant ones had fail’d 

In the fierce conflict; and in rest were now 


‘ Waiting the morrow and a deadlier shock. 


But one was watchful at that silent hour, . 
Whose heart had gather’d to itself the cares 
Of all his struggling brethren, and was sad 
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That still success was herald to the fiend. 
Out from his tent he came, and, when he heard 
No sound, he joy’d to think that wo had not ~ 
So heavily press’d upon the sleepers’ hearts 
As on his own; and then he felt a weight 
Still-heavier fall upon himself, as thought 
Pictured the thousands trusting in his arm— 
The slumberers round—the nation’s aged ones, 
Whose dim eyes ceaseless wept o’er scenes of blood— 
The mourning widows, clasping to their breasts 
Their famish’d infants—and the virgins pale, 
Bereft of love, and in the arms of lust 
Dying a thousand deaths! 

On the bare earth 
He knelt in suppliance meek, and humbly laid 
Beside him, his plumed helmet and his sword, 
Unsheath’d and glittering, and ask’d of God 
To look on him, all helpless, and to bless 
His nerveless arm with might and victory— 
To smile on his worn warriors, and infuse 
Spirit and fire in ev’ry languid pulse— 
To frown upon the tyrant, and destroy— 
And bid the mountains sing from pole to pole 
The song of liberty, and the free waves 
Clap their glad hands and answer from afar. 






































God heard and answer’dj—and the spirit of strength 

Walk’d in the camp, from tent to tent, and breathed 

An iron vigor through the sleepers’ frames, 

And in their hearts a courage ne’er to quail.— 

And Weakness sought the valley where the foe, 

Pillow’d upon a hill, stretch’d his huge length 

In cumbrous slumber; and his giant limbs 
Grew soft as babe’s; while Mock’ry sooth’d his soul 
With dreams of speedy triumph and rich spoil.— 
And Truth came down and charm’d the suppliant 
With promise of deliverance soon to be— 

And o’er the mountain-top came young Success; 
The sentry had not hail’d her as she pass’d, 
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But shut his eyes in fright, and thought he'saw 

A ghost, nor dreamed that she could leave the fiend. . 
Washington rose in peace, replaced his helm 

Upon his brow, and sheath’d his glitt’ring sword, 
And felt a power was on him none could stay! 


Rs 


Oh! I have read of chieftains who call’d out 
Their banner’d multitudes, and circled round 
The noon-day altar, and anon look’d up: 
While the white-bearded priest plunged deep the knife 
In fellow flesh, and bathed himself in gore, . 
T’ appease the gods.and gain celestial aid! 
And I have read of armies, front to front, 
Pausing in awful silence, with the match 
Blazing o’er loaded cannon, and bright swords . 
Flashing in vengeful hands; while solemnly 
Uncover’d chaplains bow’d between the foes . 
And pour’d their mingling prayers—ere death began 
His sacrifice unto the Prince of Hell! — 
But this was gilded seeraing—a mere show, 
To warm the vassal soldiers to high thoughts, 
And make them glow for carnage—not for right.— 
*T was mumbling prayer to God, with lips profane, 
While their hearts wish’d the answer of a shout 
From the excited ranks—the cry for'blood. 
They look’d upon their warriors, as their dogs 
Are look’d upon by sportsmen; and they hoped 
That solemn mockeries might their men inspire, 
As gentle pattings fire the unloos’d hound; 
And all their.plan was but to curb their rage 
*Till it grew fierce, then burst the bands and urge 
The hosts to slaughter! 

Pure Sincerity 
Delights to kneel in solitude, and feels” 
God’s presence most where none but God beholds. - 
And when I think of our high-hearted chief ~. 
Watching while others slept—swelling his soul 
To sympathize with thousands, yea, to care 
For others’ cares, while by themselves fergot— 
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Joying to find repose had quieted 

The tents of all around, yet keeping far 

Her presence from his own; and when I think 
Of his humility at that still hour, 

Amidst that placid loveliness of scene— 

Of his divestment of self-strength, and deep 
And fervent longing for Almighty aid— 

I feel as if Sincerity did smile 

Upon that hour, and name it in her joy 

The Eden of duration! purest page 

In the truth-written history of time! 

Surely that quiet scene was fraught with life, 
And circling angels wonder’d while they heard 
The hero’s soul expressing secretly, 

And sacredly before the all-seeing God, 

No care—no wish, but for his country’s good! 
And wonder’d—nay, they wonder’d not that God 
Should sanctify the life-destroying sword— 
For ’twas thy sword, O sainted Washington! 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


PROGRESS OF LITERATURE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
No. IV. 


Prior to the revolution an American version of the en- 
tire lyric works of Horace was in progress, which appeared 
_ inan octavo volume in 1786, from Oswald’s press, in Phi- 
ladelphia. This volume, which on the title page is said to 
be by a native American, contains a number of original 
poems. The name of the author was John Parke, who says, 
in his dedication to General Washington, “ many of these 
translations which I have the honor of addressing to you, 
were the work of my youthful days, when I scarce num- 
bered fifteen years in the scale of my existence: others were 
written at a more advanced period of life; some in the 
Vou. I—No. 6. 50 
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~ retirement of a winter cantonment, and others in the acci- 


dental quietude of a camp.” Concerning Mr. Parke, we 
have been able to learn but very little. It is supposed that 
he was born in the state of Virginia, and that soon after the 
publication of his poems, he left Philadelphia, and returned 
to Arundel, in Virginia. That he was a student at the 
Philadelphia college, in ‘1769 and 1770, may be inferred 
from the fact of several of his odes being addressed to dif- 
ferent professors in that institution, and dated college. 
Presuming his age to.have been nineteen at this time, he 
was born about the year 1750, He was an officer in the 
army, but of what grade we have not learnt. Many of his 
odes are addressed to his fellow soldiers. He appears to 
have served in various quarters, one of his odes being dated, 
camp before Boston, 1775, some from other head quarters, 
but from the dates of others, we conclude that he was with 


-Washington’s division from 1775 to.1779. 


Few poets have succeeded in imitating ‘the elegance and 
ease of Horace, for the peculiar spirit which pervades his 
lyrics evaporates in translation: There is no English 
version from which the reader can form an adequate idea of 
the polished wit and beauty of expression to be found in the 
original. True, we occasionally meet with an ode, to which 
ample justice has been done ; but this remark by no means 
extends to the mass of his writings. Francis has performed 
very little more than to convey, in harmonious numbers, the 
meaning of his author ; and at times, not even so much, for 
his numbers are not always harmonious. -The difficulty in 
preserving the spirit of Horace; the circumstances under 


_ which Mr. Parke performed his task, while yet a schoolboy, 


and subsequently in the bustle of a camp, (and a camp of 
which history affords no parallel, for several of the odes are 
dated at Valley Forge,) plead strongly in extenuation of 
the defects of the work, while the fact that this is the first, 
and at present, the only American translation of the entire 
lyrics of Horace, will serve to render it a curiosity in litera- 
ture. The mind seldom glows in reading the poetry of 
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Mr.. Parke, for indeed it is nothing more than measured 
- prose, and he does not appear to have been very scrupulous 

in the selection of his rhymes. The following is a fair 
| specimen. of his manner, being neither the best nor the 
| worst that might have been selected: 


EPODE IV.—TO SEXTUS MENA. 


A FREEDMAN OF POMPEY. 


Addressed to Hamilton Balantine, Esq., a titular colonel in the 
British service, since hanged at Charleston, 8. C., by order of 
a General Lincoln. 


Jet 


‘+ As wolves by nature disagree 

With lambs, so I, base wretch, with thee; 
Whose sides and legs do still retain 
-The marks of whips and servile chain. 
Though of vast riches vainly proud, 

A rascal still thou art allow’d; 

When with six ells of gown in tail - 

The holy way in state you trail, , 

Do you not hear the sneering boys 

Insult you with incessant noise? 

‘¢ There goes the dog with whipping flay’d, 
’Till ev’ry bailiff loath’d his. trade! 

What num’rous acres now he ploughs; 
What pomp and equipage he shows, 

Sits foremost at ‘the play, in spite 

Of Otho’s laws, a worthy knight. 

In vain our navies fight for peace, 

And chase the pirates from the seas, 
While such a villain has a share, 

Or claims a glory in the war,” 








Among the miscellaneous poems, translations and original, 
which compose part of this volume, are. several from the 
Greek and Latin, which, Mr. Parke informs us, were “ writ- 
ten between the years 1720 and 1730, by the learned and 
facetious David French, Esq., late of the state of Delaware.” 


‘ 
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These manuscripts were found in an old trunk. ‘Who David 
French was we have been unable to discover; but he was 
unquestionably a scholar, of correct taste, and possibly 
might have been a better poet than many who at this day 
are better known.. “ A Mr. Prior, a young gentleman of 
Dover,” also contributed several copies of verses; but he 
belonged to that class of versifiers who aim at immortality 
by writing “ sonnets to their mistresses’ eyebrows.” Mr. 
Prior’s poetical sympathies were awakened by the distressing 
circumstance of Chloe being stung by a wasp.on the cheek, 
which he has thus commemorated: 


“ A simple recipe may cure 

The wounds that Chioe’s charms inbane 
But ah! what medicine can. prove 

A remedy to slighted love?” . 


There is a question to‘puzzle the philosophers and the 
apothecaries too!’ We regret that our author did not re- 
duce to writing his simple recipe for ‘curing the sting by a 
wasp, for if it was an effectual cure, it would have been of 
infinitely more value than all his poetical compositions, and 
doubtless more generally read. He also wrote an ode to his 
German flute, and lines. in a lady’s pocket book ; but, as 
Blair tells us, an author should be: choice in his subject, 
otherwise he will waste in vain the ornaments of language. 
Rochester wrote an ode upon Nothing; a singular subject, 
but it is decidedly better to write about naceing, than to a 
flute, or in a lady’s pocket book. . 

Prefixed to this volume there is an odd looking embel 
lishment, by way of frontispiece, which. was designed by 
Peter Markee, and drawn and engraved by James Peller 
Malcolm. It is a very unfavorable specimen of the state of 
the fine arts in Philadelphia, at that time, and is now noticed 
only on account of: the engraver. . Malcolm was born in 
Philadelphia, where he served his apprenticeship with David 
‘Terr. | For about two years after the expiration of his term, 
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he exercised his trade in his native city, and removed to 
London in 1788, where he acquired some celebrity as an 
antiquarian and engraver. He published several volumes 


_ on antiquities and other subjects, and died in the year 1815. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine, for June of that year, is a 
sketch of his life, written by himself, in which he states, 
with an air of great self-satisfaction, that he no sooner be- 
came his own master, and was at liberty freely to exercise 
his own judgment, than he crossed the ‘Atlantic to pay that 
allégiance which he owed at the time of his birth. From 
this it would appear that the amor patriz with: Mr. Mal- 
colm, consisted more in the love of political institutions 
than of the natale solum. Many were of the same way of 
thinking; but the year 1788 was rather too late a period to 
put sucha determination into-execution. . Malcolm was of 
diminutive stature, had a remarkably squeaking voice, and 
was effeminate in his manners.” 

That “honest chronicler,” Robert: Proud,-was born in 
England, in 1728, which country he left in the latter part of 
the year 1758, and ‘in the beginning.of the following year 
landed in America, where he was kindly received, but hav- 
ing no employment, spent several months in travelling, 
principally among friends,-in the eastern provinces. Re- 
turning, towards’ the close of that year, he commenced 
teaching Greek and Latin, in the Friend’s School in Phila- 
delphia, and continued in that employment until 1770, when 
he entered into mercantile business with his younger bro- 
ther, John, which was continued, until interrupted by the 
revolution, when, reduced in his circumstances, by the stop- 
page of trade and depreciation of continental money, he 
undertook to write a history of Pennsylvania. 

In the year 1780 his necessities compelled him to resume 
the duties of a'teacher, which he continued to perform with 
undiminished reputation, until 1790, when increased years 
induced him to relinquish his arduous occupation, and he 
now devoted his time to the completion of his history, which 
was published in Philadelphia in 1797. He continued to 
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reside in that city until his decease, on the 4th or 5th of 
July, 1813, in the 85th year of his age. He retained his 
mental faculties unimpaired until his last illness, and suf- 
fered less from bodily infirmity than is usual with. those 
who arrive at so great an age. He was never married. — 
His figure was tall, erect and slender; his countenance 
strongly marked and expressive ; his dress neat, and though 
not remarkable for its plainness, conformable to that of the 
Society of Friends, of which he wasa member. His gene- 
ral appearance was venerable and commanding; his man- 
ners were polished, mild and conciliatory ; his moral conduct 
through life was pure and irreproachable ; and his classical 
attainments were unusually various, accurate and extensive, 

There is no American poet so purely national as Philip 
Freneau. His writings are characterized by robust energy, 
suited to the times in which they were published. Devoid 
of the ornament of language, and the flowers of imagination, 
they depend. upon genuine wit and good sense, clearly ex- 
pressed, to secure the favor of the reader. Freneau was 
almost destitute of pathos, not very nice in the selection of 
his rhymes, and he wrote principally upon occasional sub- 
jects ; yet the subjects chosen were of such a nature, that his 
poems-have lost but little of their original interest, by the 
lapse.of time. He commenced writing during the revolu- 
tion, and his songs were popular among, the soldiery,:. He 
contributed liberally-to the newspaper press, both in prose 
and verse, and his communications were ¢agerly and bene- 
ficially circulated throughout the different states. The 
name of Freneau was generally known, and we frequently 
meet with complimentary reference to his writings. 

Parke, the translator of Horace, who.was unacquainted ~ 
with our author, addressed a poetical epistle-to him in 1786, 
in which the following lines occur: 


“ And when you are number’d, alas! with the dead, 
Your works by true wits will for ever be read; 
Who, pointing the finger, shall pensively show, 
The lines that were written, alas! by Freneau.” 
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Freneau published a volume of miscellaneous writings in 
1786, another two years afterwards, and a third in 1795. 
In 1809 he published two volumes of. poems, selected from 

the foregoing, to which original poems were added. In 
* 1815 he gave to the public two small volumes more, which 
were published.in New York, all the others having been 
printed in Philadelphia. Our author was at one time a 
captain of a vessel in the coasting trade, and for two years 
the editor of a newspaper. He commenced the National 
Gazette in Philadelphia, on the 31st of October, 1791, and 
it was continued, twice a week, until the 26th of October, 
1793. He displayed considerable talent in this arduous and 
responsible station, and in his latter years did not escape 
the invariable fate of the votaries of the Muses, poverty. 
We have been unable to learn the events of his protracted 
life, and trust that those who.may be familiar with his career, 
. will not withhold an account of it from the public. He was 
born in New Jersey. 

Hugh. Henry Breckenridge, the facetious and satirical 
author of Modern Chivalry, maintains a conspicuous place 
in the literature of Pennsylvania. His public station, ec- 
centricity of character, and literary. productions render him 
a subject for the pen of the biographer, and no time should 
be lost'in preparing such a publication, for if.a few years 
more are permitted to elapse, without collecting the mate- 
rials, instead of the vivid and graphic picture of the man, 
nothing more than a rude and imperfect outline will be pre- 
sented. There is still an abundance of anecdote, illustra- 
tive of his character, and he possessed so many striking 
features, that the artist must be unskilful indeed, who could 
not endue his sketch almost with vitality.. Our author was 
by birth a Scotchman; educated to the bar, and’ appointed 
to a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court of Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1799. He resided at-Carlisle, im the interior of that 
state, and died in the year 1816. ‘The romance. of Modern 
Chivalry is his masterpiece ; and the: pungency of its satire 
reminds us not unfrequently of both the-strength and coarse- 
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ness of Rabelais and Swift. The second part of this work 
appeared in 1792. A small volume, entitled Gazette Pub- 
ications, which appeared at Carlisle in 1806, contains 
much sportive wit. This volume is simply what its title 
promises; a number of essays, which he had given to the 
public, in the ephemeral columns of newspapers, collected 
into a more permanent form. His Law Miscellanies con- 
tains more speculative entertainment than solid instruction; 
and his Epistle to Walter Scott will not place him, as a 
versifier, above mediocrity. We are not familiar with any 
other of his productions, except the opinions delivered in 
his judicial capacity. These develop great resources of 
mind, if not much profundity of legal acquirement. He 
appears to have been fond of dissenting from the decision 
of his fellow judges, which. collision of opinion elicited 
much ingenious argument, and affords the practitioner of 
law an opportunity of viewing many important points of his , 
profession in various aspects. Breckenridge was entirely 
too speculative for the thorough-paced lawyer, who, if he 
take a'step without precedent, is immediately lost in a laby- 
rinth of confusion, There are many in the profession who 
exclaim ita lex scripta est, and there is no departing from 
this maxim ; who, on-every occasion, confidently cite a case 
in point, without dreaming that every case has its shade of 
distinction.. Breckenridge was unwilling to travel in the 
beaten track, merely because it had been travelled before; 
and if, after investigation, he discovered another to be the 
right aay though from long disuse overgrown with briers 
and brambles, he would endeavor to force his way: through 
it, regardless of the difficulties which he might encounter in 
the undertaking. 

About the commencement of the present century, peel 
writers of a superior order of intellect appeared in Phila+ 
delphia. It strikes us that at no period, before or since, 
has that city contained so many, qualified to shine in the 
department of polite literature.. -The Port Folio called into 
action talent, which otherwise would have lain dormant ; 
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but the literature of that paper was tainted with the asperity 
of the times. The muses were made subservient to politics, 
and more so in Philadelphia than in any other city in the 
union ; for, being the seat of government, it appears to have 
been impracticable even to breathe the atmosphere that 
surrounded it, during that turbulent period, without par- 
taking of the contagion. Party feeling had attained to such 
a height, that politics engrossed even the tea-table chat of 
females, and contrariety of opinion on political subjects 
was sufficient reason to interrupt the most friendly inter- 
course of families. To such a ridiculous extent was this 
feeling carried, that whole families, controlled by its influ- 
ence, would, like honest Sampson, “ bite their thumbs” in 
defiance, as they passed each other in the street. The ex- 
ample of the French revolution was fresh before the world, 

in all its glaring colors, and the influence of the example 
was to be deprecated; while, on the other hand, there were 
many among us, who had not yet ceased to feel that we 
were at one time subject to the rule of Great Britain. The 
link which had connected the new republic with France and 
England, was not yet quite severed. We had many pro- 
fessed politicians from both countries among us; and this 
became a sort of neutral ground, where they waged their 
political warfare, with undiminished rancor. The policy of 
the United States, in relation to these two nations, was not 
yet fully settled, and by this engrossing question, was the 
political, nay, moral character of every individual tested. 
While the one party viewed the other as canaille, Jacobins, 
and disorganizers, the other was pronounced inimical to the 
liberties of the country, subject to British influence, and 
predisposed to a monarchical system of government. 

John E. Hall, Esq. has published a sketch of the life of 
Joseph Dennie, from which we learn that he was born in 
Boston, on the 30th of August, 1768. His father was a 
respectable merchant of that city. In 1784, our author was 
placed in a compting-house, which he soon left, resumed 
his studies, and finally graduated at Harvard in 1790. He 
Von. L—-No. 6. 51 
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left the Alma Mater with no very kindly feelings, and we 
presume that there was but little congeniality between the 
austere discipline of a college, and the convivial propensi- 
ties of Dennie. He commenced the study of the law at 
Charlestown, New Hampshire, the same year, and was duly 
admitted to the bar, but appears to have been disgusted at 
the outset, by a plain matter of fact judge, who could not 
discover the object of a speech which the young advocate 
pronounced before him, so profusely were the flowers of 
rhetoric scattered. This discomfiture,—and it is such as is 
encountered by most beginners, who attempt to soar beyond 
the regions of common sense—had an evident effect upon 
the delicate mind of Dennie, and he declared that it would 
be the last time that he would attempt to batter down a 
stone wall with roses. How long he remained at Charles- 
town is not known. He removed to Walpole, where he 
opened an office for a short time, and in the Spring of 1795 
he went to Boston, and endeavoured to establish a weekly 
paper, under the title of the Zadlet. This paper was first 
published on the 19th of May, and terminated on the 11th 
of August. Disappointed in this project, he returned to 
Walpole, and became the editor of the Farmer’s Museum, 
in which he commenced ‘his essays, entitled Zhe Lay 
Preacher. He became dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
proprietors of the Museum towards him, and in 1779 he 
removed to Philadelphia, in consequence of being appointed 
private secretary to Mr. Pickering, then Secretary of State. 
This station he held until the memorable dispute between 
the president and his secretaries, in the following year. His 
first care was now to liquidate the debts which he owed, 
when he left New Hampshire. On the 3d of January, 1801, 
he issued the first number of the Port Folio, which, under 
his auspices, tended more’to the dissemination of a correct 
taste in literature, than any periodical published on the con- 
tinent of America at that period. He died January 7, 1812, 
and “ owed to friendship the last repose of his mortal re- 
mains,” a striking illustration of his own humorous re- 
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mark ;—“ To study with a view of becoming an author by 
profession in America, is a prospect of no less flattering 
promise than to publish among the Esquimaux an essay on 
delicacy of taste, or to found an academy of sciences 
in Lapland.” He was buried in the burial ground of 
St. Peter’s Church in Philadelphia, and John Quincy 
Adams wrote the inscription for the monument over his 
grave. Few authors have been as fortunate in the acqui- 
sition of fame as Dennie; for when we examine upon how 
slight a security it depends, the wonder arises how it was 
acquired. His literary labors may be briefly enumerated. 
They consist of the Lay Preacher, about twelve numbers 
of a paper entitled the Farrago, and his editorial paragraphs 
in the Port Folio, for he confined himself to paragraphs, 
and depended, in a great degree, on the contributions of 
correspondents, and foreign journals, to fill his pages. His 
reading was various but not profound, and, blest with a re- 
tentive memory, he did notsoon forget what he read. He was 
a convivialist, possessed of a fine flow of animal spirits, and 
great colloquial powers, by which means, all that he knew 
appeared to the best advantage. He was looked upon as an 
oracle, and listened to by auditors predisposed to be de- 
lighted. This is a great point gained, for under such cir- 
cumstances a man may talk sheer nonsense with impunity. 
Dennie had managed to draw a little world around him, 
and he was the sun that gave it light, and quickened it into 
vitality. Such being the case, it would have been ungrate- 
ful not to have worshipped the sun, as blindly as a Peru- 
vian, in his age of darkness. Those who were charmed 
with his conversation, and loved him for his virtues, were 
zealous in his praise; and as he had written something that 
merited encomium, none cared to examine whether or not 
the encomium was proportionate to his merit. This influ- 
ence has passed away, and Dennie’s literary character is 
now to be ascertained from the labours of his pen, alone, 
and his admirers have reason to fear that time, far from 
increasing, will greatly diminish its lustre. 
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of a paper entitled the Farrago, and his editorial paragraphs 
in the Port Folio, for he confined himself to paragraphs, 
and depended, in a great degree, on the contributions of 
correspondents, and foreign journals, to fill his pages. His 
reading was various but not profound, and, blest with a re- 
tentive memory, he did not soon forget what he read. He was 
a convivialist, possessed of a fine flow of animal spirits, and 
great colloquial powers, by which means, all that he knew 
appeared to the best advantage. He was looked upon as an 
oracle, and listened to by auditors predisposed to be de- 
lighted. This is a great point gained, for under such cir- 
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Dennie had managed to draw a little world around him, 
and he was the sun that gave it light, and quickened it into 
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vian, in his age of darkness. Those who were charmed 
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Among the contributors to the Port Folio was Alexan- 
der Graydon, author of a delightful book, entitled “ Me- 
moirs of a Life, chiefly passed in Pennsylvania.” He was 
an officer for a short time in the revolutionary army, and 
his book contains many graphic sketches of occurrences of 
that eventful period. He wrote with much pleasantry, and 
seldom fails to impress, in vivid colors, his pictures on the 
imagination of the reader. Graydon was born on the 10th 
of April, 1752, in the village of Bristol. His father, who 
had been designed for the pulpit, left Ireland in 1730, and 
on his arrival in America, directed his attention to mercan- 
tile pursuits, and afterwards to the law. In 1761 the sub- 
ject of our notice lost his father, whose property being 
inadequate to the support of his widow, she removed to Phi- 
ladelphia, and established a boarding house. Mr. Graydon 
received the rudiments of the Latin language from Mr. 
Beveridge, and at the age of sixteen commenced the study 
of the law. During this probation he acquired some know- 
ledge of the French language. In January, 1776, he re- 
ceived a captain’s commission in the battalion under the 
command of Colonel Cadwalader. In the Spring of the 
same year, his regiment was ordered to New York, and in 
November surrendered to the British, at Fort Washington. 

It was not until the early part of 1778, that he was ex- 
changed, and he did not afterwards resume his station in 
the army. He now married; was admitted to the bar, and 
in 1785 was appointed prothonotary of the county of Dau- 
phin, which office he held until the election of Governor 
M‘Kean, when he was removed, on account of his political 
opinions. He makes use of unbecoming asperity of lan- 
guage, in his comments on certain gentlemen, at that time 
distinguished in the democratic party. His remarks are 
otherwise liberal, and indicative of a cultivated mind. His 
reading must have been extensive, and his desire to display 
it has sometimes the appearance of pedantry. He wrote 
political essays in Fenno’s Gazette, in 1797, and at dif- 
ferent periods contributed to the Port Folio, He died in 
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1818, in Philadelphia, aged about sixty-five. In stature he 
was beneath the common size, and in his youth remarkably 
active; possessing an intelligent countenance, which be- 
came animated inconversation. He has been thus described: 
“ He was one of the few survivers of that old school of accom- 
plished gentlemen, which flourished before our revolution ; 
ata period when the courtesy of society was not disturbed by 
insubordination in systems, nor violated by laxity in senti- 
ments. In his youth Mr. Graydon was remarkable for the 
elegance of his person, and he retained that advantage in 
an uncommon degree, until his latest hour.” He had pro- 
jected a revised and an enlarged edition of his Memoirs, 
but died before he had made much progress. 

Samuel Ewing was one of the intimates of Dennie. He 
was the son of Dr. Ewing; was born in Philadelphia, Au- 
gust 16, 1776, and educated under his father, while provost 
of the college. He was placed in the compting-house of 
John Swanwick, already mentioned, and made one voyage ~ 
as supercargo, but to what port we know not. On his return 
he abandoned commercial pursuits, studied law with Wil- 
liam Lewis, and was called to the bar in the year 1800. In 
the early volumes of the Port Folio, he published some 
poetical pieces, entitled “ Reflections in Solitude,” besides 
other writings, both in prose and verse. In 1809 he com- 
menced the “ Select Reviews, and Spirit of the Foreign 
Magazines,” which he continued to edit about three years, | 
when he sold his interest. He now devoted himself exclu- 
sively to his profession, and died February 8, 1825. 

, :R. P.S. 





A FEW DAYS AT WASHINGTON. 


If our “ Highways and By-ways,” like those of Wisdom, 
were all “ ways of pleasantness,” there is no knowing when 
or where the wanderings of our fidgety countrymen would 
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come to anend. Happily for us all, the ways to political 
places are more distinctly laid down on our maps and kept 
in better repair than those which lead to geographical points. 
Were it otherwise, there is hardly one among us, possessed 
of a scrip anda staff, who would be content to remain at 
home a single month of the year. When all the canals and 
railways that have been projected in this enlightened age of 
internal improvement, shall be completed, it will be as 
difficult to find any body “ at home” as it is to see a fashion- 
able lady there, when she chooses to be absent in her own . 
apartment. Besides being a talkative people, we are-a 
nation of itinerants, as restless as any horde of nomadic 
Tartars, or tribe of vagabond gipsies. The birds of the 
air are not more unlimited in their flights, or more rapid in 
their transits, than the forked radishes of our new world, 
who in their peregrinations are not even so provident as 
the snails and tortoises, that travel in their own dwelling 
houses, but who fly about in such temporary shelters as 
steam-boats and stage coaches afford. One of our erratic 
countrymen thinks no more of whisking away, at a moment’s 
netice, from the debatable land in the farthest north to the 
southern swamps, in which alligators and fevers lurk, than 
does the orator of Roanoke of roaming from “ India to the 
pole” in search of subjects for an harangue. The extremes 
of land and water are as accessible to the one, as those of 
. sense and nonsense to the other. Whether persuaded to 
our rambles by business or pleasure, by our wish to kill 
time, or the fear of being killed by ennui, we are, one and 
all, as volatile as hartshorn or quicksilver, and as anxious 
to “ keep moving”.as young Rapid. An Englishman, who 
had travelled from Land’s End to Johnny Groat’s House, 
once in the course of his life, would exult as much in the 
happy consummation of his journey as Captain Clapperton 
did at the termination of his pleasant jaunt to Africa, or 
Cooke and Anson, when they had compassed “ the great 
globe itself.” Such an adventure would furnish him, if he 
had the least gift of imagination, with materials for con+ 
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versation during the remainder of his life, and fill at least 
two folio volumes with marvellous incidents. The first 
inhabitants of this continent must certainly have been 
descendants of some wandering horde, who, 


*¢Sated with home, of wife and children tired,” 


came over from Asia, to look for a country where they 
might have sufficient space in which to gratify their taste 
for roving.. They were as anxious to see the world as is 
any ambitious youth just released from college, and set off 
upon their travels with as much indifference to the perils 
which they might encounter, as a genuine New England- 
man feels when he abandons the homestead of his fathers, 
throws his household gods and goods, and his wife and 
children, into a. wagon, and “calculates” to settle on a few 
acres of wild land in the back country. It can hardly be 
said, indeed, that the most stationary among us have any 
continuing city or abiding place. A phlegmatic Hollander, 
who had ventured to forsake his: mole-hill of a country, to 
visit our mammoth world, might suppose, when he saw all 
our roads and hotels crowded with bustling way-farers, that 
they were making the best of their speed, to escape some 
mortal contagion, which threatened to send them on the jour- 
ney “from which no weary traveller returns.” It is natu- 
ral enough that our rambling propensities are in proportion 
to the extent of ground which we enjoy for their indulgence; 
and if we had had our lot ‘cast on such a lilliputian speck 
of earth as Ireland, instead of having been “ located” where 
we are, we would no doubt have undertaken a journey of 
ten miles with more trepidation than we feel in setting forth 
upon one of a thousand. But it is our enviable destiny 


that 


** No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours:” 


and why should we not use the privilege with which Provi- 
dence has blessed us? The whole world is a volume, 
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of which our happy land is one of the most entertaining 
chapters, and all who can read should consider it as fashion- 
able to turn over its leaves as it is thought by lovers of 
sentimentality to hurry through the last novel. There is 
at least as much instruction to be derived from the living 
book which the traveller peruses, as from the best novel 
that was ever contrived; and it has the great advantage over 
the fictitious work, of being the original from which that 
ought to be copied, and of retaining its novelty after the 
first reading. 

It need not surprise the historians of our republic if they 
should, in deference to strict truth, be compelled to record 
of us that we have not written many books. It is almost 
beyond possibility that we can ever be a literary people. 
We have too much aversion to sedentary habits ever'to 
become a nation of book-makers. Unless we can invent 
tales and string rhymes together, while riding post haste 
on a journey, and steal time enough from the hours of 
sleep to put them upon paper, we can never expect to be- 
come celebrated as classical shedders of ink. If we could 
imitate Napoleon, in.writing on horseback or in a carriage, 
or dictate, at one time, to half a score of amanuenses, 
imported for our service, there might be some hopes of 
having our thoughts reduced to black and white. But we 
are too fond of gadding about, ever to do much for our 
literary reputation. We may, indeed, find leisure to take a. 
few hasty notes, and give an off-hand sketch of what we 
see in our travels, and so contrive to make out a pocket 
volume or two occasionally. But as to our having time or 
patience to sit down to thedrudgery of professed authorship, 
it is not to be thought of. Our travelling countrymen might 
be employed, with much advantage to the London book- 
sellers, as collectors of wonderful incidents for the com- 
position of books. They would certainly be able to pick 
up an immense mass of readable matter, which might be 
formed into amusing volumes by hack authors, who go upon 
their travels in garrets and at the fire-side, and traverse vast 
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seas and continents, without stirring from their closets. 
We could furnish all the raw materials necessary for the 
manufacture of literary works, and, by placing them in the 
hands of skilful operatives abroad, have them returned to 
us made up to order. It is surprising that in this specu- 
lating age, it has never occurred to any enterprising genius 
-to collect intellectual wares, in their crude state, for expor- 
tation. This would be a new kind of commercial adventure, 
and whoever first engages in it may anticipate a profitable 
return for the capital invested. 

It is not to be denied that we are a nation of strollers— 
not exactly vagrants, in. the vulgar sense, but a parcel of 
restless, self-moving machines of flesh and blood, each 
propelled independently of the other, and yet all mutually 
contributing to the motion of each. It.is just as impossi- 
ble for us to remain fixed in.one place, for many days, as it 
is for one who sets off at his speed, from the top of a hill, to 
come to a full stop:before he reaches the bottom. It would 
be a good thought for some cunning fellow to invent intel- 
lectual railways, for he would find enough of locomotive 
engines among us to propel any given weight or bulk that 
he might wish to transport. Time, with all his velocity of 
progression, is outstripped, and space is annihilated, by 
modern contrivances for rapid travelling, and so constantly 
are we in motion that we seem. to consider journeying our 
most urgent business, and staying at home, to attend to our 
avocations, only a temporary engagement. Ask the leader 
of a caravan of wagons, which you may meet on any of our 
great roads, whence he comes and whither he is going, and 
you will be told that he is from some part of New England, 
and is bound for the woods of Missouri or Florida.. A 
store-keeper, who barters tea and calico for bearskins and 
mockasins, somewhere among the lagoons of Louisiana, 
finds that his large stock of merchandise requires replenish- 
ing. He sends’off his produce by land to the river, where 
it is put into a steam-boat, and after a few transfers from 
land to water vehicles, is safely deposited in New York or 
Von. I.—No. 6. 52 
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Philadelphia. The merchant himself puts all his ready cash 
into a pocket book, or converts it into a draught-on some 
‘eastern bank, folds half a dozen shirts in newspapers, 
bestows them in his leathern saddle-bags, mounts his horse, 
and trots off to the great city, hardly thinking it worth 
while to say farewell to “ wife, children and friends.” An 
excursion from South Carolina or Georgia to Bedford 
springs, Ballston, or Saratoga, when “ the dog-star rages,” 
is so trivial a matter, that it is resolved on with as little 
hesitation as a short airing into the country. Only set up 
a neat cottage, with “ white front, green door, and brass 
knocker,” on a wild hill, lay out a gravel walk, and plant a 
few poplars and rose bushes before it, call the whole premi- 
‘ses by some romantic name, and you may have as many 
butterflies and birds of passage to visit you as you can find 
accommodation for. If you happen to meet a rich and 
fashionable acquaintance, as you are walking to the wharf 
to embark in a packet for Liverpool, and think that you 
would like his company for the voyage, just ask him 
whether he has leisure to take a trip over the water. He 
will request you to’ wait a few minutes, till he can pack a 
few things in his trunk, and in a twinkling he has secured a 
birth in the vessel and is ready to sail. 

Since the bustling days of the Crusades there has not 
been such a living flood tide as set. the other day towards 
our great metropolitan city. Such swarms of men, women, 
and children were_never called from their hives, since the 
fierce northern hordes rushed upon the fair fields of Italy, 
the mighty Xerxes ferried or marched his mob of an army 
over the Hellespont, or Peter the Hermit led on his rabble 
of Christian vagabends to drive the Musselmans ftom the 
Holy Sepulchre. The cares of business, the happy remem- 
brance of the Battery, Fair Mount, and the Battle Monu- 
ment, the fear of being buried in the drifted snow, the hope 
of dancing at the next cotillon party, even the wish to 
finish “ Pelham,” and to prepare for the spring fashions, 
were all absorbed in the delightful anticipation of a visit to 
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Washington. The proprietors of steam-boats were biting 
their thumbs and looking as chop-fallen as disappointed 
office-hunters, at the provoking masses of ice that held the 
rivers in durance, and obstructed all aqueous communica- 
tion with the capital. Many days before the time appointed 
for the grand ceremony of the inauguration, the joyous 
publicans of the great city were served with notice to keep 
their rooms and beds vacant, until certain welcome, because 
wealthy, guests should arrive, to occupy them. For a week, 
at least, previously to the glorious Fourth, all the doors of 
the stage offices were beset with a crowd of applicants for 
seats, and so annoying were their importunities, that stage 
owners, their porters, clerks, and all, were rejoiced when 
they could obtain a moment’s respite from them. There 
was such a plenteous shower of gold and silver and hiero- 
glyphic paper continually falling into the laps of all who 
had any thing in the shape of horses and carriages for hire, 
that they were almost ready to cry “hold! enough.” Every 
seat, inside and outside, was seized upon with as much 
avidity as if it had been an imperial throne, or provided by 
popular favor for the accommodation of some patriotic 
demagogue, who was anxious to serve his country in a pro- 
fitable office. ) 

It is bad enough, in the brightest season of the year, to 
trust one’s neck to “the imminent perils” of ‘staging it 
over the villanous road that connects Philadelphia with 
the great emporium of legislation and etiquette. Besides 
the-danger of having your limbs dislocated, the incon- 
venience of being crushed to a jelly, inside of the stage, 
and of watching your baggage outside, there are the uncon- 
scionable bills which you are compelled to discharge at the 
inns where you bait, and the surly independence of the 
hosts, who take strangers in, from any other motive than 
that of charity. But these evils were endured with Chris- 
tian resignation by the crowds of anxious travellers, who 
were rushing on to see the show at the capitol, or to par- 
take of the official honors which were to be distributed 
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after it was exhibited. When they arrived at the monu- 
mental city, they rejoiced at the thought of being so near 
the scene of the more exalted joy which was in store for 
them. It was too much for the philosophy of those, who, 
when they had gained that advanced point of their journey, 
and hurried to the stage-office, to pay for seats, which they 
thought already secure, to be told that all the coaches were 
full, and that they must wait patiently for a vacancy. To be 
thus arrested in their course, and coolly informed by the 
clerk of the office that they must trust to fortune for their 
farther progress, was more than mortal patience could 
endure. Hackney coaches were to be obtained, if you 
could only make up a sufficient number of passengers to 
fill them, would consent to pay exorbitant fare, and crawl 
ata snail pace along the road, instead of being whirled 
onward in the regular mail line. It was torture to think of 
being detained at Baltimore an indefinite time, during 
which, if you had any desire to be considered genteel, you 
must have had your purse drained by the fashionable 
charges of the publicans, the’ winter of whose discontent 
was made glorious summer by the reluctant sojourning of 
their guests.. Such a convention of rueful visages as was 
formed by those who were thus stopped short on their 
journey, was never equalled but by a meeting of disconso- 
late creditors. Then the eagerness of the unfortunate tra- 
veller, who had been cheated out of his rightful place in 
the stage-coach, to cheat some: other wayfaring man in his 
turn; the doleful looks cast towards the crammed vehicle, 
at the door, just ready to lumber off; the. joyful leap which 
was, at some propitious moment, made into an empty seat, 
which its lawful possessor had failed, by half a second, to 
occupy, were things worth looking upon and noting in any 
one’s itinerary. The rush of the crowd from the hotel to 
the stage, the tossing about of luggage, and arranging it in 
the boot; the securing of back or front seats, the exulting 
countenances of those who were safely seated inside, and 
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the wo-begone aspects of such as were left standing with- 
out, were well worth making a memorandum of. 

It is wearisome and irksome enough to be dragged about 
in these crazy vehicles, called stages, over neck-breaking 
roads, and in darkness which a rush-light, twinkling in a 
dirty lamp, just makes visible; to be set down, at day 
break, to a cold supper, for which you pay three or four 
prices ; to lose your sleep, to a certainty, and your baggage 
or life, without especial care, and to have your sides and 
knees more bruised and battered than ever were the ribs 
of the lean knight and his pursy squire. Still there is some- 
thing in the excitement which we feel, while hurried along 
in stage or steam-boat, and observing the novelty and 
variety of scenes, faces and characters which we encounter, 
and even in the very disasters which we dread or sustain, 
that almost repays us for the anxieties of mind, contusions 
of body, abstinence from sleep, endurance of cold, fatigue, 
hunger, and the ten thousand ills to which we are subjected. 
True it is, that he who passes along the highway, from 
Baltimore to Washington, has need of all these exhilarat- 
ing comforts, to make amends for the dull and desolate 
prospect that is presented to him. An interminable prairie 
of Illinois, without a tree or bush to vary its dreary nudity, 
or a stagnant, mantling morass, where tangled weeds and 
grass languish in sickly verdure, and nauseous frogs are the 
only living creatures tobe seen or heard—even these are 
more cheering to the weary wayfarer than the flat, dull 
surface, the puny, stunted, straggling vegetation, and the 
dreary solitude and wildness that surround you, as you 
approach the huge, and almost uninhabited metropolis of 
our proud republic. As you look around you and before 
you, upon the unbroken scene of loneliness and sterility, 
you wonder how a mighty capital, where high dignitaries, 
wise legislators; hungry office-seekers, curious foreigners, 
and yet more curious natives, where the proud, the rich, 
the gay and the fashionable periodically assemble in motley 
crowds, can, by any possible purveyorship or culinary 
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ingenuity, be provided with sufficient food to preserve them 
from absolute starvation. Any one who was enterprising 
enough to visit Washington during the late memorable 
squeeze, and provident enough to make reflections in the 
route, upon the ways and means_of filling the mouths of the 
countless carniverous creatures that were hastening to the 
same destination, must have been moved with utter aston- 
ishment, if he beheld any fair prospect of supplying the 
appetites of such a multitude, from such a lean larder as - 
the country appeared competent to furnish. Indeed, there 
was serious apprehension of a famine scourging the city, 
and it was bruited far and wide, that every edible and pota- 
ble commodity had risen to such an unheard of price, that 
none but the-incumbents of rich offices, and the‘masters of 
the most fashionable hotels, could persuade their conscien- 
ces or purses to cater for the supply of the outward man, 
Such arumour was discouraging to him whose curiosity. 
was not so strong as to overpower and annihilate his sense 
of animal appetite, and who, because of the great press, 
was fain to take an outside seat, beside the stage Jehu, 
when the thermometer was far below zero, rather than 
endure the penance of delay, and extravagant bills, at one 
of the privileged auberges.of Baltimore. It was the unhappy 
fortune of him who now indites this melancholy expose of 
grievances, to be reduced to this ungracious. alternative, 
and to face, through the tedious day on which he was, to 
his great joy, safely deposited in Washington, one of the 
most unaccommodating north-westers that ever made the 
teeth to chatter, and the blood to freeze, in real earnest, in 
its channels. It. was ‘natural enough for one thus con- 
gealed to an icicle, and looking about him—with eyes 
which the wind forced to shed tears, both bitter and 
cold,—tipon the comfortless and starved region that came 
within his vision, to think of the villanous prospect that 
he beheld, with heaviness of ‘heart, and to exclaim, with 
the worshipful Justice Shallow, when complimented by 
the wag Falstaff, because he had “a goodly dwelling and 
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a rich,”—* Barren, barren, barren; beggars all, beggars 
all—marry, good air.” 

Whoever has known the misery of being alone in a crowd, 
when he was not in the humour of drawing moral portraits 
and philosophizing upon the vanities that he beheld, may 
bless his stars, if he had fortitude enough to keep at a dis- 
tance from Washington, during the late human inundation. 
We may talk of the horrors of being shut up in the cell of 
a penitentiary, where the poor solitary has nothing to do, 
through the live-long day, but to ruminate on his past sins, 
and amuse himself with plotting the outlines of future 
expedients, and where he has not even the privilege “ to spy 
his shadow in the sun,” while he descants “on his own 
deformity.” There is no solitude that falls with such a 
blight upon the heart, as that which we feel while jostled 
and crushed by a babel multitude, in which we see so many 
faces that wear no smile for us, and upon which every line 
is deeply graven by selfishness and its german passions. 
I'd rather, infinitely rather, suffer the utmost agonies which 
a plain blunt man endures at a large fashionable party,— 
and they are appalling enough, in all conscience—I’d rather 
take board and lodging with Diogenes, in his tub, or keep 
bachelor’s hall, like Crusoe, with no living creatures for 
‘company but goats and parrots, than expose myself to the 
loneliness which comes upon the. soul in the tumult and 
bustle of the general crowd. And after all, for one who 
was not a desperate misanthrope, and who had a good stock 
of time, patience and money at command, there was a gold- 
en mine of wisdom and practical merriment to be explored 
in the moral mole-hill at Washington, where such myriads 
of human emmets were hurrying and puffing with anxiety 
to lay up their respective shares of spoil, and dig out com- 
fortable resting places for themselves, while the summer of 
their fortunes endured. Before the eventful day of inaugu- 
ration came,.a close observer might discern in the features 
of those by whom he was compassed about, every variety 
of sensation of which this mystery of man is susceptible. 
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The lights and shadows which played upon the countenance 
of each gave infallible token of the thoughts that were pass- 
ing within. You could see, in the dull, heavy scowl of the 
eye, the wreck of ruined glory and fortune, which afew 
brief hours had served to tumble down upon the imagina- 
tion of the luckless aspirant. In the quick flash of another 
window of the soul, you might perceive the bright antici- 
pations of happy destiny, which were full soon to be rea- 
lized. Again, you would meet some restless, overgrown 
child of ambition, his “ eye in a fine phrenzy rolling,” and 
the lines of his face so ambiguously developed, by ‘the 
motley feelings of fear, desire, expectation, joy and grief, 
that it would have puzzled Lavater himself to pronounce, 
from his physiognomical cast, the real character. which it 
indicated. The glance of another’s visual index was qui- 
vering between the perplexity of doubt and the distinctness 
of confidence in a certain pledge. 


‘*°T was sad by turns, by fits *twas wild.” 


The agony of « hope deferred” was visible in the dejected 
looks of another hapless victim of great men’s oaths ; while 
the utter annihilation of all hope was depicted on the rueful 
visage of him, who had perhaps long toiled in the cause to 
which he was sworn, and; in the simplicity of his heart, 
thought the laborer was worthy of his hire, and that he should 
receive more than the penny recompense, which was indeed 
not “nominated in the’ bond,” but was, in his uhderstand- 
ing, the implied “consideration” of his services. There 
was a pantomimic disclosure of the whole plot and pro- 
gress of the'inimitable drama, which spoke even more dis- 
tinctly to the eye of the critical and dispassionate specta- 
tor, than any set form of words could have pronounced to 
the auricular sense. It was excellent food for the inquisitive 
collector of moral scraps, to watch the candidates for po- 
litical prizes, as they hurried along the grand avenue, in 
solemn debate, or grouped together before Gadsby’s and 
Brown’s, to discuss the probabilities and possibilities of 
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official gifts to be bestowed on themselves, or their especial 
favorites. The sad and disconsolate look of one, whose 
hope was “ clean gone for ever,” seemed to warn, him who 
trusted to great ones’ favor, against such fatal error, and to 
exclaim, in expostulating voice, 


**I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t ?” 


Like the discarded cardinal, he seemed to be so out of 
fortune’s favour, that he cared not what evil might now be- 
tide him. Another, even from the lowest depths of his 
selfishness, appeared to sympathize with the sufferer, who, 
in the extremity of his disappointment, refused to be com- 
forted. He had, himself, a few moments before, in fancy, 
borne “ his blushing honors thick upon him,” and when he 


thought, 


*¢ Good, easy man, full surely, 
His greatness was a ripening,” 


there came “a frost, a killing frost,” and all his anticipated 
flowers of official speech were nipped in the very bud and 
root. Poor fellow!—poor, alas for him! in purse and 
spirit, not many days had gone by, since he had hastened to 
the great political mart, with the joyful hope of bartering 
a peaceful mind and a wavering conscience for the perilous 
honors and anxieties of office; of having his name regis- 
tered on the glorious record of gifts, which were to be dis- 
tributed among the chosen favorites of greatness; and 
now he wends his way with slow and solemn step, from the 
capitol to the stage office, to be.conveyed, like a mourning 
culprit, to the living death of private, untitled existence—to 
pine and mope over the demolition of his lofty hopes, 
and be consigned to “cold abstruction,” “ disappointed, 
unanel’d.” . He was one of the innumerable towering 
Vou. L—No. 6. 53 
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spirits, who thought that the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes was to be repeated by human potency, and that he 
was to be: filled with goodly fare, out of the exhaustless 
store provided for all of perfect faith. As to his being 
wanting in any of the qualifications requisite in those who 
aspire to the topmost seats in our pantheon of political 
deities, he never once thought of such an accident ; for it 
is the peculiar blessing of our free and happy land, that 


*¢ Lucrative offices are seldom lost, 

For want of pow’rs proportioned to the post; 
Give e’en a dunce th’ employment he desires, 
And he soon finds the talents it requires.” 


“ The great, the important day,” which was to witness the 
splendid spectacle of the inauguration, at length arrived. 
The hackney-coachmen rejoiced at the prospect of the rare 
profits which they anticipated from the careless liberality of 
those who, rather than have missed the sight, would have 
dropped their “ blood for drachms,” wherewith to pay the 
increased fare that the rogues exacted from them. The 
display of dazzling equipages, of bang-up coats, and plum- 
ed bonnets, of dandies, dandyettes, youth, fashion, beauty, 
old age, and ugliness, was unparalleled in the history of 
these states. Carriages of every size and shape, with and 
without emblazonry; horses, of all dimensions, colors, and 
breeding ; men, women, and little children, in pedestrian 
humility, were seen bustling onward, in one continuous, 
pell-mell mob, towards the capitol. 

In spite of our boasted republican plainness of manners, 
we are as fond of imposing sights as any of thejpoor simple 
slaves in the worm-eaten countries, on the other side of 
the water, whom we so much commiserate for their eager- ¢ 
ness to witness the grand pageants, that are occasionally 
got up to make them forget their servile condition. We 
take to ourselves, indeed, high praise, because our political 
spectacles are divested of the pomp and circumstance which 
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appertain to those of the olden world, and display only the 
simple grandeur which becomes a mighty and free people. 
But national pride and vanity rule among us with: as much 
despotic wilfulness as they exercise over our individual 
magnates, who are rich and potential, in the eyes of the 
million, and wise in their own conceit. Was there ever, 
in the most inglorious days of the Romans, who were so 
passionately given to feasting and spectacles, a more con- 
vincing proof of willingness to be tickled with the straws 
of curiosity, than was seen at the late ceremonial at Wash- 
ington? To think of so many rational human creatures, 
forsaking every thing else to look upon that sight, riding 
post-haste, at the risk of life and limb, exposing their purses 
and persons to the peril of consumption, for the sake of 
seeing a man, formed after their own image, kiss a book, 
and hear, or see him read a speech, that they could have 
read just as well at their firesides, is to think of things in- 
explicable by the common rules of philosophy. But thou- 
sands, who were no philosophers, not only thought of these 
things, but actually perpetrated them ; and let them repent 
at their leisure, the sin which they wrought in such haste, 
against the virtue which is called: the better part of valor. 
That metropolis of ours would furnish a very good figure 
to illustrate the ambitious plans that are laid out in the 
mental territory of the great men who are intrusted with 
our destinies. They form, in their boundless imaginations, 
the outlines of their power, which are extended ad infini- 
tum, and designed to be filled up as time and chance may 
decree. Our inimitable capital, is a parody upon all other 
capitals, that were ever actually built up and inhabited, 
since the beginning of the world. Any one, not intimate 
with its boundary lines, might travel for an hour or more 
upon the ground which it comprises, and fancy that he was 
without the bills of mortality. Unless he should be told 
that he was within them, he would hardly know whether 
the few straggling blocks of brick and mortar, that he be- 
held, at intervals “ few and far between,” constituted urbs 
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in rure, or the vast surface of vacant sand and marsh, that 
stretched around them, was rus in urbe.. It would be waste 
of time and paper to describe again what has been so often 
described ; wherefore the reader of this long chapter shall be 
spared the wearisome task of perambulating the endless 
avenues, and viewing the fine sights that are to be found 
within our anomaly of a metropolis. If it should ever be 
his hard lot to be a member of congress, living at board and 
lodging two or three miles from our great tower of Babel, he 
will have reason to think the ground which he must daily 
measure, even more tedious and tiresome than the wordy 
deserts which he will have to traverse. 

After you have seen the capitol, there is nothing in Wash- 
ington worth your particular observation. If stone and iron 
can give it permanency, we may hope that it will last as long 
as the constitution which it was erected to defend. It isa 
spacious edifice, and a stately one, when seen out of doors, 
but strangers, who are not au fait in the topography of the 
interior, are often lost in the intricate passages and sudden 
sinuosities, that have been contrived, probably as emblems 
of the crooked and narrow paths by which those for whose 
accommodation the house was built, find their way to it. 
Dedalus himself, that cunning architect, might envy the 
wondrous ingenuity with which its devious ways, its ascents 
and descents, its salient and entering points, its nooks and 
“coigne of vantage,” have been jumbled together; and 
should another Theseus ever seek his Ariadne within its 
labyrinthine recesses, he would act wisely in providing a 
long thread, as a clue to guide him in his wanderings. The 
mighty city is a Boa Constrictor, that gorges on some in- 
cautious wild creature, which comes within its grasp, and 
after the process of digestion is completed, suffers, for a long 
season, the pangs of famine. It obtains a precarious sub- 
sistence, by preying on individual victims and the body 
politic; feasts periodically, to surfeiting, on its prey, and 
during the remainder of its existence, feeds on such chance 
bones as it can pick up. We may vary the figure, to one as 
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apt and more classical, by comparing it to a barren and an 
unfruitful land, over which the human Nile, at certain sea- 
sons, pours its redundant flood, leaving behind its slime 
and feculence, to fertilize the ungrateful soil. Next to the 
capitol, the avenues are the theme of admiration with the 
gratified metropolitans. There is, however, but one of 
these spacious passages that attracts much regard, and this 
is the avenue, par excellence. It conducts you from the 
capitol to the President’s House, which is an immense pile, 
without any extraordinary pretensions to the sublime or 
beautiful. Along this flat and uninteresting highway, 
fashionable ladies and gentlemen, who cannot sport their 
carriages, promenade, and the brilliant equipages of ambas- 
sadors, ministers, and opulent gentry are in perpetual whirl. 
Every look, word and gesture, in this aspiring city, is regu- 
lated by the most fastidious etiquette. It is as much as 
your reputation is worth to transgress the rules provided 
for the defence of fashionable life. The very keepers of 
hotels stand up for ceremony and courtly dignity, and one 
of them, who holds a high rank among the aubergistes of 
fashion, is reported to have established at his table the most 
rigid code of polite discipline. All who can afford to sit at 
his board are expected, out of pure politeness, to partake of 
a few spoon-fulls of soup, whether they relish it or not. At 
the word of command, the covers are removed, and the 
guests are permitted to appease their appetites. The dishes 
are snatched away, we may suppose, with as much rapidity 
as Doctor Pedro Positive, by virtue of his office, caused the 
viands of the governor of Barrataria to vanish, to the great 
displeasure of that illustrious dignitary. Wo to the sim- 
ple, unsophisticated visiter of Washington, who, in obe- 
dience to the promptings of nature, and observance of the 
uncourtly manners which he had practised in his native 
village or woods, ventures to speak, dress, look, eat, or 
perform any ordinary office of life, without deference to 
fashion! If he is a member of congress, just turned loose 
from the back forests, he may escape with a dignified smile 
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at his rusticity ; but should he be without a potential voice, 
he is laughed out of all countenance. Young ladies, who 
are just coming out, make their first attempt at conquest in 
this fashionable limbo, where the ambitious debutantes 
hope to make the most profitable impression, and render 
themselves and their mammas happy for life. Nabobs and 
dandies, honorables and esquires, envoys and ministers, 
dowagers and spinsters, aspirants, expectants and incum- 
bents, ex officios, and excellencies all unite to make Wash- 
ington the most delightful residence for people of genuine 
fashion, and the most execrable place of sojourn for all 
rational creatures. If there is any one among .us, who is 
overburdened with good sense, money and patience, let him 
make a short visit to our capital, and he may return to his 
home as senseless, pennyless and irritable as he can desire. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE END OF THE WORLD. 


‘* Hence we may conclude, that, in the course of 219 mil- 
lions of years, our globe will certainly be smashed by a comet.” 
Milne’s Essay. 


‘ . . 
‘* Arrive donc, implacable cométe, 
Finnissons-en le monde est assez vieux.” 
Beranger. 


An orb hath started from its sphere, 
So plain that all may scan it— 
*Tis travelling onward from afar 
To smash our mundane planet; 
But Mr. Milne, to still our fears, 
Has late the time extended; 
’T will be 200 million years 
Before the world is ended. 
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The earth will be a wondrous sight 
To all of them who view it, 
To see a comet’s fiery tail, 
Ah me! run thro’ and thro’ its 
But sights as strange as that they’ll see, 
Whose lives are long extended, 
To make them wish they’d ne’er been born— 
Before the world is ended. 


I’ve just begun to see the world, 
You’ll hardly think I mean it— 
And find it even now so vile 
I wish I’d never seen it; 
The right is so much less than wrong, 
And good with bad so blended, 
I fear *twill only grow much worse— 
‘ Before the world is ended. 


If mind keeps marching o’er the earth, 
Led on by reformation, 

Two hundred million years may see 
E’en Pat’s emancipation; 

And christian Greeks from Moslem slaves 
By christians be defended; 

And Spaniards learn to rule themselves, 
Before the world is ended; 

And England sink her debt, before 
She sinks herself with taxes; 

E’en things like these may be while yet 
The earth turns on.its axis; 

And Congress vote without debate 
The laws shall be amended, 

There’s time enough for even that, 
Before the world is ended; 

Peru become a polished clime, 
And Patagonians dandies; 

New Holland be a moral school; 
The seat of arts the Andes; 
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And Turkey own the Autocrat 
When all her blood’s expended; 

The Nile be travelled to its source 
Before the world is ended! 


*Tis melancholy food for thought, 
That all mankind is doing, 

Two hundred million years from now 
Will go to endless ruin; 

And sadder still, to think that all 
That vaunting pride’s expended, 

Will be forgot by.men, long while 
Before the world is ended. 


Then who would sell his youth for gain, 
Let crabbed age grow thrifty— 

Since of two hundred million years 
One is not sure of fifty? 

And what’s a life of thriving gain, 
If life be not amended? 

The earth will long be lost to us 
Before the world is ended. 


The fear of God, the love of man— 
These comprehend our duty; 

A bounding heart rewards us for’t, 
The cheering bowl and beauty. 

Then seize the good that is at hand, 
From heaven to earth descended, 


’ Deserve the bliss we have in store, 


Before the world is ended. 


Were woman’s charms and manly worth 
All that the world hath in it, 

And sparkling wine, and honest friends, 
A life were but a minute; 

*T would be a pleasant thing to live, 
With goods like these befriended, 

E’en twice two hundred million years 
Before the world is ended. 
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But wine grows sour and beauty old; 
Man scorns his poorer brother; 
The march of mind is but a march 
Of men against each other; 
The golden age is past, and now 

To manhood we’ve ascended; 
- But second childhood will arrive 
Before the world is ended. 


An orb hath started’ from its sphere, 
Our twinkling globe discerning, 

To knock us downward to the sun 
To keep its fires a-burning; 

Alas! for pride, alas! for fame,— 
All who on earth depended! 

Two hundred million years from now 


The world will then be ended! 
Hueco. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE SCIENCE OF METAPHYSICS. 


. The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Pore. 


Tue great end of all intellectual exertion is, or should 
be, the happiness of the human race. Every thing which, 
either directly or indirectly, tends to promote this grand 
object, is deserving of respect and encouragement. The 
exertions of the statesman and the philosopher,—the poet 
and the man of science, are valuable only as they contribute 
to the security, comfort or delight of the great society of 
mankind.—Knowledge is limited only by the number of 
objects which are open to our observation,-and as these 
objects are innumerable, and as each of them possesses 
many and various. qualities, the ‘field for our investigation 
is boundless.—But as a knowledge of the natures and pro+ 
perties of some classes of these objects is of more direct 
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utility to man, and bears a more immediate relation to his 
comfort and happiness, than of others, some branches of 
science have consequently been more cherished and regard- 
ed, whilst others have been consigned to those who are 
curious and inquisitive upon subjects where knowledge 
would be attended with little benefit, and are content to 
waste the powers of their minds in tedious researches and 
idle speculations, where the truth is difficult to obtain, and 
of little importance when obtained.—There are some 
branches of science which have been brought to light by the 
patient and minute industry of individuals, which may per- 
haps merit this universal neglect, but it is also true that 
there are some upon which the opprobrium of mankind has 
been bestowed without reflection, and which have been 
visited with most unmerited contempt. 

One of these I shall select from the number, both on 
account of the importance of the subject, and the univer- 
sality of the abuse. It is that science which teaches us 
a knowledge of ourselves—the science of Metaphysics. 
It is not my expectation, in this little essay, to offer any 
thing to the reader either very new or very original; and 
my object will be attained, if I shall be able to awaken in 
the minds of the thoughtful, some reflections, which would 
never have arisen to dissipate the prejudices of the igno- 
rant, and to freshen the remembrances of the learned. The 
prejudices existing against metaphysical speculations, like 
many other of our prejudices, have, I think, descended to 
us from our ancestors. When the world was first emerging 
from the darkness of the middle ages,—when the true prin- 
ciples of science were beginning to be generally acknow- 
ledged, the foolish jargon and wild theories of the school- 
men naturally fell into disrepute. As soon as the pure light 
of truth beamed upon minds hitherto benighted, a strong 
feeling of contempt and pity was excited for those who had 
wasted the powers of their minds upon subjects either 
beyond the reach of human investigation, or where know- 
ledge would be attended with no beneficial result. Who 
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that had stored his mind with the strong sense and sound 
maxims of Lord Bacon, could wade with patience through 
folios filled with the unintelligible subtleties of the peripa- 
tetics, or listen without disgust to the discussion of such 
questions as, Whether the essence of the mind is distinct 
from its existence? Whether its essence might not there- 
fore subsist when it had no reg] existence? Whether angels 
pass from one point of space to another, without passing 
through the intermediate points? How many of them can 
dance 6n the point of a needle? and many others of a simi- 
lar nature, equally interesting. The voluminous writings 
in which these frivolous and mystical questions were dis- 
cussed, formed what was called the science of metaphysics. 
—The modern science—that which treats of the human 


‘mind and its affections, bears the same name, and conse- 


quently all the obloquy and ridicule which the absurdities of 
the schoolmen so richly merited.—The association once 
formed is difficult to break, The word metaphysics, having 
been once used as a term of contempt, has continued to 
suggest the same ideas. Eyen the strong mind of Dr. 
Johnson was not exempt from this prejudice. He has 
termed a certain class of writers, noted for their wire- 
drawn thoughts and far-fetched metaphors, “ metaphysical 
poets.”” The phrase would have been properly applied to 
Akenside, Byron or Campbell. But there are still many 
men, even in our enlightened age,—men of education and 
talent, with well cultivated and richly stored minds, whose 
prejudices are as violent as if the cold and unmeaning logic 
of the peripatetics were still held up to them as something 
to respect and venerate, It is to such we would more par- 
ticularly address ourselves.— We believe that a more liberal 
spirit is beginning to prevail, and we hope that the day is 
not far distant when mental philosophy shall be made 
a necessary branch of education—when it shall not be 
thought useless that our youth should be taught something 
of the nature and powers of their intellects, while they are 
learning to apply those powers.. The charge of being de- 
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ficient in practical utility, is the one usually urged against 
metaphysical science, and by this test we are willing to try 
it. Im the first place, let us ask what is meant by practical 
utility? for the phrase is in almost every mouth, and we 
think has done as much harm as two words are well capa- 
ble of doing. Itis not very easy to explain what is meant 
by this very popular expression. The general acceptation, 
however, seems to be, that a thing, to be practically useful, 
must help to feed, clothe or warm us; that at least it must 
produce something palpable to the senses, something capa- 
ble of being seen and handled. It is evident that every 
thing must be either practically useful or not useful at all, 
for if we make a distinction, we are brought to the absurd 
conclusion that there is a class of objects useful, but which 
cannot be used.—This unlucky phrase has most probably 
acquired its astonishing influence over the minds of many, 
from the use which is sometimes made by philosophers, for 
convenience sake, of the words, theory and practice. The 
theoretical part of a science truly means nothing more than 
a knowledge of its general principles, or of the laws which 
connect effects with their causes, which knowledge can be 
obtained only by a minute and patient investigation of facts. 
The practical part of science is the application of these 
great truths and general principles to the affairs of life. 
But it requires some insight into the rules of scientific 
research, to know and to understand all this. The practical 
part, that is, the application, is all that is shown to the gene- 
rality of men. To understand grand doctrines and leading 
principles, requires study and meditation, which few have 
the time or the inclination to give. Ask most men, of 
moderate intelligence, whether chemistry is not a science of 
practical utility; they will answer yes.—The reason is 
obvious. They see a thousand operations for the conve- 
nience and comfort of mankind going on around them, and 
have been told that chemistry teaches us to perform them. 
Talk to the same men of the particles of light, and of nega- 
tive and positive electricity, and they will laugh at you. 
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Tell a sensible man on board of a steam-boat, that were it 
not for chemistry and mechanics he would not be enjoying 
this convenience ; he would probably exclaim, “how impor- 
tant are those sciences to the comfort of the human race !— 
how great is their ‘ practical utility!’”” Speak to him about 
the nature of caloric, or the doctrine of forces, and he would 
say you had wandered into the regions of mysticism and 
metaphysical abstraction. This is, perhaps, very natural. 
Theory is an abstraction,—an idea formed by and existing 
in the mind, and wears an appearance of uncertainty, of 
vagueness and uselessness to those whose minds are not 
accustomed to scientific research ; who are not acquainted 
with the rules of scientific investigation; who are accus- 
tomed only to observe the relations of time and place ; who 
boast of being plain, straight-forward, practical men ; and 
who are perhaps incapable of very profound and connected 
meditation.—Metaphysics, among such people, would of 
course meet with a rough reception. As its principles can- 
not be physically applied, it, according to these gentlemen, 
must be ail theory, a perfect medley of abstractions and 
speculations, with nothing practical about it. The anatomist 
has his “ subject,”—the chemist his drugs,—the mechanic 
his ‘wood and stone, upon which to show forth the wonders 
of his art. The metaphysician has none of these advantages. 
He is unable to. point to any thing that may be seen or han- 
dled, upon which he may exemplify his doctrines. The 
material upon which he operates is invisible, impalpable—it 
is the mind.—This is sufficient to condemn him at once. 
Those who think not, (and they form more than nine-tenths 
of the human race,) forget that the process is the same in 
every case. If the anatomist, by the aid of his eyes and 
knife, can dissect the human body, and discover its mechan- 
ism, the metaphysician, with the help of consciousness, can 
analyze his thoughts and feelings, and penetrate into the 
secrets of his mental constitution. There is no difference as 
to the manner of investigation. The inductive method of 
reasoning is followed throughout. Facts are first collected, 
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—general principles deduced,— and then applied. This is 
the whole secret of that admirable system of philosophy, 
before which difficulties, which to our ancestors appeared 
insurmountable, are vanishing like the snows of winter 
before the pure rays of the vernal sun; which is surround- 
ing us with comforts and luxuries of which they thought 
not, even in their dreams; and which promises to place in 
the hands of man all the knowledge, and consequently all 
the power, which, with his limited number of senses, he is 
capable of acquiring. A truth is not the less a truth, 
because the demonstration of it does not address the vision. 
We might as well deny the existence of the mind itself, 
because we cannot see it or touch it, as deny propositions 
concerning the nature of the mind, because the phenomena 
cannot be made ‘palpable to the corporeal senses: Meta- 
physics is a science of facts, like other sciences, and the 
method of investigation is similar, Themetaphysician goes 
to work like the chemist. He considers the mind as a sub- 
stance whose properties he is to discover. He first ana- 
lyzes, and then observes the sequences of the phenomena; 
—or, to use the language of Dr. Brown, he first considers 
them as they exist in space, and then as they exist in time. 
The method of inquiry which has been pursued with such 
| wonderful success in other sciences, has not been left 
unemployed in this. That powerful engine which has 
dissipated so much ancient prejudice and venerable folly in 
other departments of knowledge, has also been used in this, 
to clear away the rubbish of the schools, and to rescue 
philosophy from the fetters of the peripatetics, The age of 
entities and quiddities has happily passed away. We have 
emerged from a tangled, dark and crooked path, and now 
walk in a clear and open road, where the light of heaven is 
beamitig upon us. Metaphysics was once a mass of folly 
and mysticism, of wild extravagance and unintelligible 
subtlety. It has become a simple and beautiful science, 
whose principles rest upon the firm basis of a minute and 
patient investigation of facts, whose theories are not hypo- 
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theses, and whose conclusions are not the offspring of a 
wild and heated imagination. ‘ But what of all this?” the 
lover of practical utility will ask. “ Supposing it to be true, 
of what benefit is it to man?” I answer, that it will not 
administer to his animal necessities. It will neither feed 
him nor clothe him. But man is not a mere animal. He 
has an intellect capable of great and noble attainments. 
He has passions, affections, desires, which. are the sources 
of by far the greatest portion of his happiness or misery. 
It is here that philosophy is valuable. It is to the nobler, 
and more refined desires of man, that she administers gra- 
tification. It is upon subjects and occasions in which his 
happiness is most deeply concerned, that she offers him 
counsel and assistance. It is in his more exalted and god- 
like capacity, as an intellectual being, that she would treat 
with him, and do him good. She teaches him the uses, the 
nature and the powers of his intellect, that noble gift by 
which he is pre-eminently distinguished from the inferior 
animals which surround him, She analyzes and spreads in 
order before him his passions and emotions—traces them to 
their. sources—shows with what beautiful simplicity they 
are all adapted to accomplish one great purpose, and tells 
him how he may make them subservient to the happiness 
of himself and his fellow creatures. She explains to him 
the various relations which he bears to the different indi- 
viduals of the great family of mankind; the uses of those 
relations, and the duties which they impose upon him. And 
finally, by pointing not only to the wonderful order and 
arrangement of the physical world around him, but to the 
beautiful mechanism of his own mind, she teaches him the 
existence, power, wisdom and benevolence of that being 
who has given an additional stamp of nobleness to our 
nature, by forming us capable of adoring him. I have 
always thought it among the greatest advantages of meta- 
physical speculations, when pursued in the proper spirit, 
that they induce a Aadit of excellent and salutary thought, 
—that they accustom the mind to receive and cherish good 
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and exalted sentiments; that they lead it to the contem- 
plation of high intellectual and moral excellence, an admi- 
ration for which is retained for ever after, and which must, 
since we act from the ideas and impressions we receive, 
have an important effect upon our conduct in life. I believe 
it to be almost impossible that one thoroughly imbued with 
a love of the study, and who reverences it as it should be 
reverenced, should be any thing but an amiable and a virtu- 
ous man. Locke was one of the best men who ever lived; 
and Dr. Brown, who certainly stands pre-eminent among 
modern philosophers, was a pattern of private excellence, 
and practised, himself, all those virtues which he so elo- 
quently inculcates. Among other advantages attending 
this delightful study, I cannot omit to remark, that while it 
gives the mind a habit of careful and minute reflection,—- 
of investigating thoroughly and examining in detail every 
subject which is brought before it,—it fills us with high and 
noble thoughts,—-with rational admiration for the beauty 
and simplicity of that wonderful machine which has pro- 
duced so many astonishing results, and with awful reve- 
rence for the wisdom and power of that being who contrived 
and created it. In other sciences we learn the nature and 
uses of the various objects of the physical world, the means 
by which they may be made subservient to the happiness 
of the human race, and are led to reflect upon the power 
and benevolence of Providence, who has scattered them so 
profusely around us. But the study of metaphysics is 
emphatically the study of man—not as a mere animal that 
breathes and moves,—but as a moral and intellectual being, 
that thinks and wills,—that rejoices and suffers. Surely 
then that science cannot be called useless, which gives us 
information upon subjects that are so intimately connected 
with our happiness, and which teaches us the nature of the 
noblest part of man,—his mind,— 


** Search undismayed the dark profound, 
Where nature works in secret; view the beds 
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te Of mineral treasure, and the eternal vault 
That bounds the hoary ocean; trace the forms 
Of atoms moving with incessant change, 
Their elemental round ; behold the seeds 
Of being, and the energy of life 
Kindling the mass with ever active flame: 
Then to the secrets of the working mind 
Attentive turn; from dim oblivion call 
Her fleet ideal band; and bid them go 
Break thro’ time’s barrier, and o’ertake the hour 
That saw the heavens créated; then declare 
If aught were found in these external scenes 
To move thy wonder now.” 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE RASH PROMISE. 


Lazarus LitTLeTon was a citizen of Philadelphia. From 
his early youth, he had aspired to the glory of building a 
most magnificent and durable monument, on one of the 
loftiest mountains of the world of mind. He was ambitious 
to obtain permanent pre-eminence as a writer. The par- 
ticular department of letters to which he devoted his atten- 
tion, was that usually denominated polite literature. This 
was the ladder up which he expected to ascend to immor- 
tality. At the time to which I allude, he was about twenty - 
years of age, and had already enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
his thoughts exhibited to the world, in some of the most 
respectable periodicals. 

At this stage of our author’s existence, he became ac- 
quainted with the editor of a Monthly Literary Journal, of 
high standing. This gentleman, from some cause that was 
never developed, conceived so favorable an opinion of Mr. 
Littleton, that he was induced to enter into an agreement 
with him, by which he acquired his correspondence. The 
agreement was of such a nature that Mr. Littleton was 
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required to furnish a certain amount of acceptable matter 
for each number of the work. 

Mr. Littleton was highly pleased to find a person able 
and willing to appreciate his abilities, and to compensate 
liberally for their employment. He immediately rented a 
second story back room, in a retired street, and in a house 
occupied only by an old man and woman. This apartment 
he then proceeded to garnish, according to his peculiar 
fancy; and this he did as follows: The east wall he devoted 
exclusively to files of newspapers. The west wall was oc- 
cupied by two large windows; between these he suspended 
a small looking-glass. In the middle of the north wall was 
a wide old-fashioned fire-place. The mantel was broad, 
and he decorated it with a long row of valuable volumes. 
In each of the recesses, at the sides of the fire-place, he hung 
a neat cherry book-case, which was crowded with works of 
all sizes, from the huge folio to the atom-like diamond. On 
each side of the door, on the south wall, stood a common 
windsor chair, the seat of which was entirely divested. of 
paint. The centre of the floor, only, was carpeted; and 
there he placed a vast white-pine table. This table he 
solemnly dedicated as the altar of the Muses; and on it he 
intended to spread his unblemished and priestly offerings. 
Having thus fitted up his “ sanctum sanctorum,”’ he pur- 
chased a porter bottle full of ink, a thousand Russian quills, 
and a ream of paper, and commenced his labors. 

The engagement for the first month was punctually ful- 
filled. But when the time arrived that he should have had 
his articles prepared for the second month, he was at an 
utter loss. There seemed to be something strange about 
him ; a spell was on him; an invisible agent was playing the 
fool with his intellect ; he found it impossible to assume any 
control over his faculties. His judgment was vacillating ; 
now approving and now condemning the same thing. His 
fancy had the night-mare. His invention sat whole days 
before a blank canvass, and found it impossible to make her 
paint show. His memory was requested to repeat some of 
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her stories; but the lady was fuddled, and only answered 
that the world was going round and round. He was ima 
horrible dilemma. He knew that the work must be issued 
on, the first of the month, and the editor had given him 
timely notice; but he had not yet written a line, he had not 
even chosen a subject, and the time was within a week of 
the day of publication. The more he thought, the more he 
was confused and confounded; his head ached; his color 
left his cheek ; his appetite forsook him ; and sleep departed 
from his pallet. 

One afternoon he sat down to his table, with a determi- 
nation never to rise from it, until he had completed his task 
—until he had fulfilled his promise. But he again found it 
a vain thing to attempt compulsion of the powers of mind. 
They were utterly unmanageable. He leaned back in his 
chair, scratched his head, rubbed his forehead, shut his 
eyes, and changed his position a thousand times; but it was 
all folly—he could not think a thought. Then he spread 
his-arms on the table, and rested on them his agonized 
head. But he became more and more incapable of effecting 
his desire. Suddenly, under the influence of despair, or 
something else, he found himself out of the house, and on 
his way to the Water-works at Fair-Mount. , 

When he arrived at the House of Refuge, he seated him- 
self on a large white rock, immediately opposite, and yielded 
his mind to meditation. A thought occurred to him, that 
he might.compose an interesting tale, which should: have 
for its hero some juvenile delinquent. Just at this moment, 
he beheld a crowd: approaching, and he distinguished a 
rough-looking man leading a dejected boy towards the gate, 
and behind these, an old gentleman and lady weeping bit- 
terly, and exclaiming, “ Alas! Alas! that our son should 
be buried in a dark, dismal cell! Oh! pity us! pity our son!” 
Littleton was in the act of crossing the road, when the 
crowd disappeared through the massy gateway. He then 
turned away, and pursued his walk. 

As he approached the New Prison, he again thought of 
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his necessity, and considered the propriety of fabricating a 
biography of some old gray-haired convict. On raising his 
eyes to the summit of the wall, he thought that he saw 
something of-a whitish appearance moving in one of the 
angles. He watched closely for a moment, when his sus- 
picions were realized, and an aged prisoner rose on the wall, 
and ran rapidly along the top, for a short distance, and then 
desperately sprang from the awful height! Littleton shud- 
dered in every-nerve, and a strange dizziness prevented 
him from observing the fate of the wretched man. When 
he recovered again, he found that he had wandered beyond 
the Prison, and was near the Pagoda. 

Pointing his optics to the peak of the Pagoda, he dis- 
covered a gentleman surveying the surrounding scenery 
through a spy-glass. Suddenly this gentleman removed the 
glass from his eye, doffed his hazel-colored cap, and made 
a profound bow to Mr. Littleton. Then, as if he were ac- 

uainted with all our hero’s perplexity, he’exclaimed in a 

&  ' voice:—“ Lazarus! you know the sacrifices I have 
‘lows “5 benefit the public, and you are aware how small my 
made .sbeen. Make me your hero. Let your motto 
reward Be ood is founded on private misery !”—Lazarus 
be —public * ‘s into a shape somewhat resembling a trum- 
curled :his, han to his mouth, leaned his head back until 
pet, applied them hen shouted, in the words of sincerity; 
his hat fell of, ai has heard that too often. To tell 
—H Alas; sit, the; cx ling a sleeping man with a feather. 


RR like € 
EE patie sensibility to afford a laugh!” 


: i d continued his walk. 
ing, he replaced his Hat, an ; 
ppt place was F air-Mount. By what 
means he arrived there, he was at a loss to understand ; for 
his mind was so deranged that he beheld things very dif- 


their common appearance. However, he 
ee the verge of the dam, and seated himself on 
one of the benches. Then, glancing his eye around, he sur- 
veyed the hill—the water-works—the river and its bridges 
—the ships—the light-house—the fort—the canal—the 
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woodlands—and Pratt’s garden. He thought he could 
certainly contrive a plot, yea, an excellent plot, while so 
delightfully situated, amidst the beauties of nature and the 
glories of art. He endeavored to do so; but his endeavors 
were in vain. He felt very strange. He leaned over the 
railing, and gazed on the rushing water, until he grew dizzy. 
His mind was in as great a ferment, as the line of water 
immediately under the dam. His thoughts burst over the 
barriers of common sense, in a cataract, and his whole head 
was foam and confusion! 

Night now came darkly on, and Littleton left the water- 
works, on his return home. But, unfortunately, he lost his 
way, and wandered about for a long while, in extreme dis- 
tress. At one time, he was in the midst of a marsh, black 
and horrible; anon, he was on the summit of a steep hill, — 
tremblingly stepping along, afraid that he would be suddenly 
precipitated toruin. But in every situation, no matter how 
frightful, the thought of acquiring materials for the per- 
formance of his task, was ever present, and consoled him in 
all his troublous vicissitudes. At length, he discovered the 
light of a street-lamp, and, bending his pathway towards it, 
he soon found himself at the junction of Callowhill and 
Broad streets. 

He heard a hum of voices. It grew louder and still 
_ louder, until he beheld, first darkling and dim, and then 
more plainly, an approaching crowd of men. As they came 
nearer, the vociferous clamor increased in violence, and he 
distinguished, among the multitude of sounds, threats, and 
curses, and all the discord and wickedness of an unappeased 
quarrel. The mob came toa stand, at a little distance from 
Littleton, and he hastened to learn the cause of the commo- 
tion. 

He found that the mob consisted of about thirty young 
butchers. Two of them were at issue, and were determined, 
in accordance with the advice and encouragement of the 
- rest, to settle the point by fisty-cufing. The first differ- 
ence between the parties had occurred in the city; but, be- 
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ing loth to fight in the street, for fear of the watchman, they 

had resorted to the out-skirt alluded to. Littleton remarked. 
one young man, of rather an amiable appearance, who was 

endeavoring to persuade his friend, one of the. parties pugi- 

listic, to return quietly home. But all his arguments, rea- 

sonable as they were, had no prevailing effect. The bravo 

was drunk as Silenus, and he swore he would fight, “ if he 

got the breath knocked out of him at the first blow!” At 

this juncture, the others called loudly for the struggle. A 

large ring was formed, and the champions, having divested 

themselves of their hats, cravats, coats and vests, entered 

the area, each of them supported by a stout, savage-looking 

second. After a little posturing, and angry glaring of eye- 

balls, the question was asked—‘ Are you ready?” “ Yes,” 

was the reply, and instantly there was an awful.rush at each 

other, a heavy sound of blows, and a wild burst of cheer- 

ings, and alternately triumphing shouts, as one or the other 

appeared to gain the advantage. Suddenly, the crowd be- 

came confused, the ring was broken, and all were pressing 

to. see the combatants.. There seemed to be a light, a dis- 

mal light, on all their faces ;—their eyes shone like fire, and 

the whole scene became terrific. Littleton, in his eager- 

ness to witness the progress of the fight, pushed his way 

into the front rank, where his feet became entangled in, the 

crowd, and he fell prostrate in the midst. Most manfully 

he struggled; but there was no room for him to rise. At 

last, two clever lads stooped down to assist him; but the 

rush of some who came up behind them at that instant, ~ 
tumbled them upon him, and he became in actual danger 
of his life. The noise, and dust, and trampling, deafened 
him, suffocated him, and deprived him of all further con- 
sciousness than a sense of oppression. 

How long Mr. Littleton lay on the battle-ground, it is 
impossible to tell precisely. But when he came to himself, 
the scene was as still as the heart of the ocean in a calm. 
The moon and stars were shining bright in the unclouded 
heavens, and no sound was heard save the indistinct, drowsy 
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cry of the distant watchman. He hurried towards home 
immediately, and just as he turned the corner from which it 
was visible, he was struck with horror by beholding a calm, 
yellow, high-streaming blaze, issuing from the top of his 
chimney! The atmosphere was widely illuminated, and the 
watchmen, instead of giving the alarm, had gathered silently 
in front of the house, and were gazing, as if for amusement, 
on the flame, and the red billowy smoke, and the myriads of 
cinders, and more particularly, on the frightened pigeons, 
which, ever and anon, fluttered their shining wings wildly in 
the midst of the conflagration. He immediately rushed 
through the house, burst into his room, struck his ankle 
violently against his pine table—and awoke!—having 
dreamed all that is here related, after he had leaned his 
head on his arms, to rest awhile from his perplexing re- 
flections. 
L. 
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**Whom the gods love, die young.” 


Ir is better to pluck the gay flower in its bloom, 
Than to watch on its stem the seared petals decay— 
To gather its beauties while fresh in perfume, 
Than wait till its odours have wandered away. 


It is better to quench the bright flame when it shines 
With radiance undimmed, ’mid the palace or hall, 

Than to wait thro’ the night till its beauty declines, 
And it sheds from its socket a gloom over all. 


It is better to shoot the young bird on the wing 
Than to let it live on thro’ the cares of an age, 

Till the blitheness that sweetened its life’s early spring, 
Is lost in the gloom of captivity’s cage. 


It is better to die in the morning of youth, 
Ere the blight that comes over the feelings is known; 








440 POETRY. 


It is better to die ere the quiet and truth, 
Which we dreamed of this fair world, for ever have flown. 


He who dips his cup deep in the fountain of life, 

Knows well the sad draught that his chalice will raise, 
The care, the disturbance, the tumult and strife, 

That unite all their force to embitter his days. 


His tribute for living is loss of true friends, 

The neglect and the coldness of those that remain— 
And a love that for vows of affection, but sends 

To the heart that adores her a chilling disdain. 


In the freshness of youth, when these pangs are unknown, 
And no cloud has come over the heart’s summer sky, 
While beauty and brightness around them are strown 
’Tis the boon of the gods to their lov’d ones to die. 
C. W. T. 








